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When you think of the Old Testament, 
do you think of judgment? Most people 
do. Yet the Old Testament actually 


bleeds grace! 
GOD'S SCANDALOUS 


GRACE FOR US 
In Charis, discover how really bad people receive Sa 
really good things from a Creator who stubbomly PRESTON SPRINKLE 
delights in undelightful people...like us. It will FOREWORD BY TULLIAN TCHIVIDJIAN 
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for Peace in an 
age of War 


What does it mean to be peacemakers in the 

world today? What do the scriptures have to 

say to us about violence and vengeance? 
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in women in the U.S. 


are raped in their lifetime. 
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From the Editors 


ON A CHURCH retreat last fall, Doris Bartel 
told Sojourners editor Jim Rice an intriguing 
story about bride kidnapping in rural parts 
of the Eurasian country of Georgia. 
Bartel—senior director for gender and 
empowerment for CARE, which works on 
gender-based violence and other issues 
in countries around the world—told Rice 
about one of her early visits to the tiny vil- 
lage of Natanebi, on the far western edge of 
Georgia, near the Black Sea. When she first 
met the teenagers of the village, they were 
very shy. “In fact,” Bartel said, “they had 
squished themselves into a corner of the 


room together like a pile of 
puppies, giggling and push- 
ing to get to the back and 
avoiding eye contact with us.” 
They were the “good kids,” 
she said, who had agreed to a meeting they 
didn't really want. The teenagers who had 
not come were a few hundred yards away, 
smoking and acting as cool as James Dean 
under the tallest tree in the village. 

As her group worked with local activists 
to analyze the culture of influence among the 
youth of the area, they realized that the “cool 
boys”—the James Dean types—had a huge 


influence on how youth, as 
a group, thought and acted. 
And as they pondered how 
to reach that group—and 
begin to address centuries- 
old attitudes toward women and girls—they 
came to see that a surprising answer was 
found in Georgia's rich tradition of music, 
dance, and other performing arts. In this 
issue, Bartel tells the encouraging story of 
how community theater and narrative sto- 
rytelling helped a village talk about age-old 
traditions in new ways—and begin the dif- 
ficult process of change. = 


Letters 


ON THE WRONG SIDE 

Randall Balmer (“Losing My Religion,’ June 
2014) offers valuable insight on the union 
between Christian fundamentalists and the 
Republican Party. It is little wonder that the 
underlying issue that galvanized the mod- 
ern Religious Right was its opposition to 
anti-discrimination and desegregation laws. 
Throughout American history Christian 
fundamentalists have often been on the 
wrong side of social issues, especially in 
regard to racial injustices that are rooted in 
Southern fundamentalists supporting slav- 
ery and misusing the scriptures to justify 
their prejudice. 

As a freshman years ago at a conserva- 
tive Christian liberal arts college, I leaned 
toward voting for George McGovern because 
of his commitment to social justice, but was 
wary about the reaction from my friends and 
family who habitually voted Republican. My 
final decision was solidified by the actions of 
a classmate, who too was the son of a con- 
servative evangelical preacher, when he set 
up a table in support of Sen. McGovern. His 
actions confirmed that it was “okay” for a 
Christian to vote Democratic. Thank you, 
Mr. Balmer, for your continued leadership, 
and thank you for being that guy at the table. 

Richard W. Jones 
Hagerstown, Maryland 


NUCLEAR MOTIVES? 
Cardinal Theodore McCarrick (“A New 
Relationship with Iran,” May 2014) gave a 


“Christian fundamentalists have often been on the 


wrong side of social issues.” 


well-reasoned justification for giving diplo- 
macy with Iran a chance to succeed. Any 
final deal on both enhanced inspections by 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and lifting economic and trade sanctions 
will require the approval of Congress. In the 
past, some members of Congress have pre- 
ferred to add sanctions, not remove them. 
Like many other nations, Iran has been 
slowly shifting away from hydrocarbon fuels 
to alternatives for generating electricity— 
geothermal, nuclear, solar, and wind energy. 
From the beginning, the sanctions showed 
the Iranians that for them to have reliable 
nuclear power plants, they needed to make 
their own enriched uranium fuel. 
Unfortunately, many legislators and their 
constituents do not understand why the 
Iranians insist on enriching uranium-235, as 
it is seldom discussed in the American media. 
Fortunately, the Iranians have launched a 
new website (www.nuclearenergy.ir) that 
explains their motives. This citizen plans to 
keep reminding my representative and sena- 
tors to study it. Bill Buckel 
Columbus, Ohio 


WATERSHED DISCIPLESHIP 
Ched Myers’ excellent article (“A Watershed 
Moment,’ May 2014) is thought-provoking. 


His call for Christian discipleship in the 
face of ecological decline calls to mind the 
thought of liberation theologian Leonardo 
Boff, and other eco-theologians as well, who 
view our earthen mission in light of the Holy 
Trinity as “life, love, and communion.” 

In the face of a rampant decrease in 
ecological resources, increased risk of spe- 
cies extinction, and all-too frequent natural 
disasters, is it too much to ask all of creation 
to return to the source? When we reflect 
upon our creaturely dependence upon God 
for our gifts and resources, we can clearly 
see that our actions matter. In fact, all things 
matter, and we need to act accordingly for 
the next generations to live in abundance. 

Robert P. Russo 
Perrysburg, Ohio 


Correction 

A photo caption in our June 2014 issue 
identified a church visited by Jimmy and 
Rosalynn Carter during the 1976 election as 
Maranatha Baptist Church in Plains, Ga. The 
church was actually Plains Baptist Church. 


Get the last word. Write to letters@sojo.net or 
Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010. Include your 
name, city, and state. Letters may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Remembering ‘Uncle Vincent’ 


I SAT MY two boys down the night 
I got the call and heard the news. 
“Uncle Vincent has died and passed 
on,’ I told 15-year-old Luke and 
11-year-old Jack. 

I could see the sadness in their 
faces. Vincent Harding had been like 
an uncle to them, an elder and men- 
tor to me, a formative retreat leader 
for the Sojourners community, and 
one of the most insightful commen- 
tators and historians of the true 
meaning of the civil rights move- 
ment and Martin Luther King Jr. 

Dr. Harding and Dr. King 
were friends. Vincent and his wife, 
Rosemarie, were part of the inner 
circle of the Southern freedom 
movement, and Harding wrote the 
historic speech that King delivered 
at Riverside Church in New York 
City on April 4, 1967, where he 


Vincent's warmth lifted the 
temperatures of those around him. 


came out against the war in Vietnam 
and identified the “giant triplets” of 
racism, extreme materialism, and 
militarism. 

That speech was perhaps King’s 
most provocative and prophetic 
address. It reflected King’s heart and 
mind, and went further than he had 
gone before in challenging founda- 
tional and systemic wrongs in U.S. 
life and history and not merely 
calling for racial integration. This 
King—particularly in his think- 
ing and writing from 1964 and the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act until 
1968, the year of his assassination— 
was a King perhaps best understood 
by his speechwriter that day, Vincent 
Harding. 

That’s what Vincent always did 
for us all: asked us to go deeper into 
our faith. 

My boys have vivid memo- 
ries, which we talked about on the 
night of Vincent's death, of a bitterly 


cold January day 
in early 2009 when 
the country inau- 
gurated its first 
African-American 
president. Barack 
Obama repre- 
sented the dramatic 
changes occurring 
in USS. life regard- 
ing who would 
constitute the next 
America—a majority of minorities. 
In his late 70s, Vincent had come 
from his home in Denver to be pres- 
ent for the inauguration which drew 
nearly 2 million people. I remem- 
ber his health wasn’t so good at the 
time, and the weather was unbe- 
lievably cold. But I had helped get 
Vincent tickets to attend President 
Obama's inauguration, and he was 
determined to accompany our fam- 
ily on that cold day. Vincent had a 
warmth in his heart and face that 
lifted the temperatures of all those 
around him. 

What an amazing gift, to have 
your two boys watching the cel- 
ebration—more than just the 
inauguration—of the first black 
president, accompanied by the 
whispered commentary of Vincent 
Harding. Vincent was a leading his- 
torian of the civil rights movement 
and a participant in those extraor- 
dinary events—and someone who 
could tell my children how Martin 
Luther King might have felt about 
this day. 

To be with Vincent, as I was 
blessed to be so many times, was to 
never feel alone. It wasn't just his per- 
sonal presence, but the way he would 
sweep you up into that community 
of faith that goes back so far and 
still points us to the future. Vincent 
would help you to know them as well 
as him. “To know them, to know 
that they are present,” said Vincent 
Harding, “is to know that regardless 
of how alone we feel sometimes, we 


Vincent Harding 


are never alone. We are never alone: 
nowhere, nohow, in nothing. Never” 

Years ago, Vincent and 
Rosemarie wrote an essay in§& 
Sojourners on the “many faces of — 
hope.” In it, they wrote: “When we 
hear the ancient testimony, ‘Our 
hope is in God, we know what that 
means. We have seen and heard and 
felt that God’s hope has come into 
our lives through God’s children, 
especially those who have lived, 
worked, prevailed, died, and lived 
on in the midst of magnificent strug- 
gles to create and receive a new life, a 
new community, a new hope.” 

They continued, “Indeed, hope 
urges us forward, and we go. Bearing 
the blessings of the past, anticipating 
the revolutionary, humanizing trans- 
formation of these United States and 
of our own needy lives, we move for- 
ward toward the dawn with all who 
dare to hope, with all who see God in 
the faces of the human family,” 

Thank you, Vincent. You have 
passed, but your spirit will always 
endure with my family and with 
the many people you brought into 
the family of the faithful. You have 
been such a blessing to us and will 
remain with us in the days ahead. As 
Joy, my boys, and I look forward to 
the future, we will always be blessed 
to have you standing at our side, 
whispering the things we should 
remember. = 


ick Beiler 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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By Duane Shank 


No Short or Easy Struggle 


Fifty years later, does the political will exist to win the “War on Poverty"? 


FIFTY YEARS AGO, on Aug. 20, 1964, 
President Lyndon Johnson signed the 
Economic Opportunity Act into law. It had 
already been a momentous year. The Civil 
Rights Act was signed in early July, end- 
ing legal segregation. Mississippi Freedom 
Summer was underway, with hundreds of 
volunteers joining in voter registration cam- 
paigns. The effort to overcome poverty was the 
next step toward economic empowerment. 
The Act created 11 different programs, 
including the Job Corps, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Volunteers in Service to 
America (VISTA), and both rural and 
urban Community Action Programs. 
Collectively referred to as the “War on 
Poverty,” the programs were coordinated 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. In 
1965, Medicaid and Medicare were created 
to provide health insurance for people in 
poverty and the elderly, and Title 1 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
provided funding to school districts with 
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students in poverty. It was the most com- 
prehensive package of social legislation 
since the New Deal. 

Results of the programs have been 
mixed, with the most striking gains for older 
Americans. According to a special report 
from U.S. News & World Report, “While the 
national poverty rate has ultimately fallen 


by 4 points since 1964, when the War on 
Poverty began, from 19.0 in 1964 to 15.0 per- 
cent in 2012, the poverty rate for people over 
65 has plummeted by more than two-thirds, 
from 28.5 percent in 1966 to 9.1 percent in 
2012.” But with the poverty rate still at 15 
percent—46.5 million people in the country 
currently live below the poverty line—where 
do we go from here? 

We are still in a period of high unem- 
ployment, and wage growth is stagnant for 


on earth can afforc 


Enemy Trees? 


Daoud Nassar surveys 
the Tent of Nations 

land where the Israeli 
military bulldozed more 
than 1,500 mature fruit 
trees and grapevines in 
May at the internation- 
ally recognized Christian 
peace project near the 
West Bank town of 
Bethlehem. “I got many 
emails from Jewish peo- 
ple and Israeli people 
who are very shocked to 
hear this,” said Nassar, 
a Palestinian Christian 
whose family owns the 
land. “They said also 
that when you start 
planting new trees, we 
are ready to come and 
help you.” The Nassar 
property is surrounded 
by Israeli settlements, 
all of which are illegal 
under international law. 


many of those who are able to find work. 
Issues of a living wage, child care, and dis- 
integrating communities continue to need 
attention. Our economy is rapidly becoming 
more unequal, with a staggering concentra- 
tion of wealth held by the very few at the top. 
All of these factors work against a serious 
effort to overcome poverty. 


Politically, the mood is toward shrink- 
ing federal budgets rather than providing 
needed resources, and military expenditures 
continue to take the lion’s share of what is 
available. The National Priorities Project esti- 
mates that the cost of the wars in Iraq and 
Afghanistan to date is approximately $1.5 
trillion, with an additional $750 million for 
Homeland Security. 

It brings a strong sense of déja vu. By 
1967, only two years after the start of the 
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War on Poverty, Martin Luther King Jr. 
observed, “A few years ago there was a 
shining moment—as if there was a real 
promise of hope for the poor—both black 
and white—through the poverty program. 
There were experiments, hopes, new begin- 
nings. Then came the buildup in Vietnam, 
and I watched this program broken and 
eviscerated, as if it were some idle politi- 
cal plaything of a society gone mad on war, 
and I knew that America would never invest 
the necessary funds or energies in rehabil- 
itation of its poor so long as adventures 
like Vietnam continued to draw [people] 
and skills and money like some demonic 
destructive suction tube.” 

Poverty doesn't have to exist. Nearly 10 
years ago, the faith-based antipoverty net- 
work Call to Renewal issued its “Covenant 
to Overcome Poverty.” The central proposal 
was that “Those who work responsibly 
should have a living family income in which 


By Gopar Tapkida 


a combination of a family’s earnings and 
supports for transportation, health care, 
nutrition, child care, education, housing, and 
other basic needs together provide a decent 
standard of living” That remains the core of 
a solution. 

But the question now, as then, is whether 
the political will exists. In his 1964 State of 
the Union message, President Johnson said, 
“This administration today, here and now, 
declares unconditional war on poverty in 
America. ... It will not be a short or easy 
struggle, no single weapon or strategy will 
suffice, but we shall not rest until that war is 
won. The richest nation on earth can afford 
to win it. We cannot afford to lose it” 

Where is that will today? Fifty years later, 
the nation still waits for the war on poverty 
to be won. = 


Duane Shank is an associate editor of 
Sojourners. 


The Momentum of Peace 


Christians and Muslims in Nigeria support interfaith efforts for reconciliation. 


THE VIOLENCE AND kidnappings in 
Nigeria are more than a religious conflict: 
They are a political manipulation of religion. 

Before the 2011 Nigerian election, north- 
ern politicians (who are mostly Muslims) 
threatened to make the country ungovern- 
able if Goodluck Jonathan, a Christian from 
the south, became president. Jonathan was 
vice-president for Umaru Musa Yar’Adua, 
a Muslim from the north, who died before 
completing his eight-year term. Jonathan 
assumed power after Yar'Adua’ death, as is 
allowed by the constitution. However, north- 
ern Muslims claimed that since Yar'Adua did 
not finish his term, they should be allowed 
to place someone of their own choosing in 
power. Jonathan's refusal angered the north. 

In response, the Muslim terrorist orga- 
nization Boko Haram began intensifying 
its attack on Jonathan’s rule in order to dis- 
credit his presidency and his pursuit of the 
2015 election. If Boko Haram succeeds in 
pushing Jonathan out, southern militia 
groups are likely to commence their own 
violent campaign. These terrorists are try- 
ing to manipulate people by making them 


think that it is a religious fight, when in 
reality it is about political power. 

People, however, are beginning to reject 
the violence. In April, as the world is well 
aware, Boko Haram kidnapped more than 
200 schoolgirls from Chibok, a community 
that is said to be about 90 percent Christian. 
The outcry of rage and pain about this inci- 
dent transcended religious lines. In a May 
market bombing in the city of Jos, both 
Christians and Muslims lost their lives. After 
the bombings, Muslims and Christians on 
the streets of Jos tried to work together in 
finding a way through the situation. People 
no longer want to fight and are starting to 
value peacebuilding and interfaith efforts. 
This is a sign of hope. 

There are many peacebuilding activities 
happening in Nigeria, and all over Africa, that 
were not present in years past. Awareness has 
been created by likeminded Christians and 
Muslims working together for peace. 

One example I’ve worked with is the 
Emergency Preparedness Response Team 
that uses text messages to confer with each 
other about possible threats and rumors of 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


July-August 1998 
Football Racism 


A GROUP of 
Native Americans 
appeared before 
the Trademark 
Trial and Appeal 
Board to argue 
that “Redskins,” 
the name of : 
Washington, D.C.’s football team, is 
racist and not deserving of federal 
trademark protection. Federal law 
states that acompany name may not 
be “scandalous” or “disparaging.” ... 

Offering an opinion is Chief Billy 
Redwing Tayac of the Piscataway 
Indian Nation, a Native American 
people who have been in the 
Washington area for roughly 10,000 
years longer than the football team. 

“Redskins’ is a racial slur,” Chief 
Tayac said. “The term has only con- 
tinued to be acceptable because 
native people have been decimated 
and don’t have the political or eco- 
nomic clout to stop it. One only has 
to look at the origin of the term ‘red- 
skins’ to see that it is not neutral. 
When [Europeans] first came to our 
country, a bounty was offered on 
Indians, and the dead were brought in 
by the wagonload. But that got to be 
a problem, so they started asking for 
just the scalps of Indians. Just like the 
hide of a deer is called a ‘deerskin,’ 
and the hide of a beaver is called a 
‘beaverskin, the scalp of an Indian 
was Called a ‘redskin.’ 

“People want to see us rid- 
ing horses and living in tepees, but 
Indians are modern people and we 
want the same respect that has been 
applied to other peoples. We are men 
and women—not animals.” = 


Aaron McCarroll Gallegos was assis- 
tant editor of Sojourners when this 
article appeared. 
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attacks. These text messages help diffuse 
rumors and prevent preemptive strikes from 
either side. 

The program does trainings based on 
principles and techniques taught in the 
conflict transformation program at Eastern 
Mennonite University in Harrisonburg, Va. 
Most of the participants who come to the 
trainings are younger people of both Muslim 
and Christian faith. The participants enter 
into the trainings with a lot of excitement, 
zeal, and tension associated with the current 
unrest. Through the trainings, they are often 
transformed from a position of violence to 
a position of nonviolence. Participants grow 
in understanding that both Christians and 
Muslims are victims, and that in order for 
peace to succeed they must enter into open 
dialogue with one another. 

Support for interfaith efforts for peace 
and reconciliation is growing. Sometimes the 
Christians and Muslims who participate in 
the workshops deliver relief matériel to recent 


By Ruby Sales and Susan Smith 


A National Shame 


victims of violence. They also sometimes go 
together to clean the outside of a mosque or 
church to show support and unity with one 
another. We laid the foundation for peace 
work by hosting workshops and trainings. 
Now others are carrying the mantle. 

In Nigeria, religious manipulation is 
widespread, but it is lessening as more peo- 
ple become aware that violence is destroying 
their lives and livelihoods. Both Christians 
and Muslims are coming out strongly to 
condemn acts of bombing and kidnapping 
and to support interfaith efforts. We have to 
sustain the momentum of peace. = 


Gopar Tapkida and his wife, Monica, are 
Mennonite Central Committee represen- 
tatives in Zimbabwe. Tapkida, a native 
Nigerian, served for six years as MCC regional 
peace adviser for West and Central Africa 
and is a graduate of the Center for Justice 
and Peacebuilding at Eastern Mennonite 
University. 


Police killing of black people is not a black problem. It is an American problem. 


AFRICAN AMERICANS around the coun- 
try are finding it is dangerous to call 911. 
Jack Lamar Roberson’s family in Waycross, 
Ga., discovered this the hard way when they 
placed an urgent call to 911 in October 2013 
because his fiancée thought that he had taken 
an overdose of diabetes medicine. 

Instead of sending EMTs, the dis- 
patcher sent the police. Within 20 seconds 
of being in the house, police shot Roberson 
nine times, with bullets striking his back, 
arms, chest, and head as he held his arms 
up in the air. Although he was a veteran, 
he did not die from bullet wounds at 
the hands of strangers in a foreign land. 
Instead, white police gunned him down in 
his home. 

Killings like this—which could be called 
anti-black hate crimes by police—are far too 
common. “Operation Ghetto Storm,” a 2012 
report by the Malcolm X Grassroots Project, 
revealed that white police officers, security 
guards, or vigilantes kill an unarmed black 
man, woman, or child every 28 hours in the 
US. In 2012, police officers shot 57 people 


in Chicago—50 were black, two were white. 
Miami police officers killed seven black 
men within eight months in 2011. The 
Houston-based African-American News 
e& Issues headlined an article this spring: 
“Open Season on Blacks in Texas: Cops Are 
Shooting First & Not Asking Questions.” 

These police killings of black people 
emerge out of a culture and system of white 
supremacy. In such a context, police killing 
of black people is not a black problem. It is 
an American problem that shreds the cur- 
tains of democracy. 

Far too many people deny the place of 
race in these incidents. Instead, they accuse 
advocates for racial justice of playing the 
race card. Rather than coming face to face 
with the soil that breeds these crimes, these 
detractors blame or slander the victims—or 
they simply shift their gaze away from these 
deaths. 


IN AUGUST 1965, when I (Ruby) was 17, 
I was arrested as part of demonstrations 


in Lowndes County, Ala., in the Southern 
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freedom movement. After being released 
from jail in Hayneville, Ala., I walked with 
three other protesters to buy a soda at the 
Cash Grocery Store down the street. A vol- 
unteer “special deputy sheriff” named Tom 
Coleman stood at the steps of the store, 
holding a shotgun. When he aimed it at me, 


Police officers, security 
guards, or vigilantes kill 
an unarmed black man, 


woman, or child every 
28 hours. 


Jonathan Daniels, an Episcopal seminarian 


from Keene, N.H., pushed me aside and took 
the shotgun blast intended for me. 

Daniels’ murderer—a man trying to kill 
an unarmed teenage girl—was acquitted by 
an all-white jury. Even the Alabama attor- 
ney general at the time described the verdict 
as the “democratic process going down the 
drain of irrationality, bigotry, and improper 
law enforcement.” 


On that awful day almost 50 years ago, I | 


was a teenager, black, and female in a segre- 
gated society that perceived me as disposable 


waste. Today, I have the faith, power, and | 


connections to move the mountain of racial 
hatred that drives the same state-sanctioned 
murder that killed Jonathan and many other 
people during the long and bloody history 
of segregation. 

The good news is that we are all valued 
children of God. Our question for today is, 
“What does it mean to be church in the 21st 
century when too many of our black broth- 
ers and sisters are still seen as disposable 
waste?” This question inspires a differ- 
ent conversation about what it means to 
build a beloved community while advanc- 
ing democracy. When we interrogate these 
issues, we change the way we talk and act in 
the world. = 


Ruby Sales is founder and director and Susan 


Smith is former Gordon Cosby Seasoned | | 


Voices Fellow at the SpiritHouse Project, 
which works to stop racist crimes against 
African Americans and to build multicul- 
tural coalitions to contest racism. 


ACT BOLDLY. 
WALK HUMBLY. 


The Uncommon Tour 


RACE ROVER Tele OUI 


Inequality has been called the defining issue of our times. Let 
Sojourners help your church or campus go deeper in its under- 
standing of biblical equality and its implications for race and 
poverty in our world. 


Lisa Sharon Harper offers inspiring 
theological foundations for biblical 
equality and informative content on 
the intersection of poverty and race in 
the U.S. Providing hands-on organizing, 
advocacy, and media training, Harper 
and other Sojourners staff members will 
help motivate your congregation or stu- 
dents to work toward a more just and 
peaceful world. 


This training is shaped and guided in 
every way by our commitment to fol- 
low the teachings of Jesus and designed 
to enable people of faith to contribute 
their unique gifts to the broader move- 
ment of justice. 


Sojourners is now offering one-, two-, 
and three-day Uncommon Tour events 
for groups and budgets of every size. 
Limited dates are available. To book 
a 2014 date or get more information, 
email us at uncommontour@sojo.net. 
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Moving Mountains 


Do you have faith the size of a mustard 


What Moves Mountains? 


LOVE. THAT'S WHAT moves 
mountains. That’s what the inimita- 
ble Dr. Maya Angelou shared with 
Oprah Winfrey in an interview a 
year before Angelou’s passing on 
May 28, 2014, at the age of 86. 

In the days following her death, 
tributes blanketed the television 
and internet. Perhaps the great- 
est came on Sunday evening, June 
1, as Oprah Winfrey aired a series 
of exclusive interviews with Dr. 
Angelou. Thus, the prophet spoke 
from the grave and this is what she 
said: “Love moves mountains.” 

Jesus said faith moves moun- 
tains—faith the size of a mustard 
seed (Matthew 17:20). Did Dr. Maya 
Angelou dare to contradict Jesus? 
The poet/prophet says love. Jesus 
said faith. Which is it? Perhaps both. 

People of faith know—they have 
witnessed it. Faith does move moun- 
tains. But they also know this: Faith's 
power can lay dormant until it’s set 
ablaze by love. Perhaps only love has 
the power to fortify faith enough to 
make the earth quake. 

Anger can shake earth, but it 
cannot move it. Rage can break 


seed? That's all we need. 
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earth, but it cannot move it. What 
if faith the size of a mustard seed 
requires the force of love to move 
the mountain? If that is the case, we 
are left with one haunting question: 
Why have we seen so few mountains 
move in our lifetime? 

Perhaps the miracle has eluded 
us not because we lack faith, but 
rather because we live in a genera- 
tion that can get by most of the time 
without really loving—I mean really 
loving—loving sacrificially—loving 
with vulnerability—loving with the 
force of a Mack truck. I mean the 
make-you-join-a-freedom-ride- 
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Maya Angelou in 2008 


even-though-you-may-be-lynched 
kind of love. I mean the kind of 
love that looks on the humanity of 
“the other” and is melted from the 
inside—the kind of love that lays 
down one’s life, one’s dreams, one’s 
health, and one’s well-being 
for the good of “the other.’ 
Have we gotten by with- 
out that kind of love? Have 
we exchanged that kind of 
love for Facebook “Like”? 
“Like” is about what brings pleasure. 
Love can hurt. Love calls for sacri- 
fice. Love requires courage. 

The one who loves—I mean truly 
loves—in this world will always ulti- 
mately experience great loss. For we 
are all, ultimately, traveling alone. 
We come into this world alone and 
we take our bow and exit 
alone. But here is the crux of 
the crux: It is how we live in 
the middle that determines 
the miracles we are privi- 
leged to see. 

Did we love? Did love 
compel us to walk forward 


BY LISA SHARON HARPER 


by faith? 

I consider one mountain range 
surrounding us right now: compre- 
hensive immigration reform. Is this 
your mountain? Is it the mountain 
your neighbor stares down every 
day? Or is it the mountain that 
stands between you and the neigh- 
bor you'll never know? 

Now consider this: Do you love 
your neighbor? I mean really love 
them. 

Recently, I have witnessed this 
kind of love. American citizens have 
exercised sacrificial love for their 
undocumented immigrant neigh- 
bors: They have fasted and prayed 
and marched and organized. They 
have loved. 

Now we stand at that moment 
when mountains need to 
move. Do you have faith 
the size of a mustard seed? 
Good. That's all we need. = 


Lisa Sharon Harper is senior 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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The Radical Prophecy of Love 


As Alexian Brothers we understand that which 
breaks the heart of a prophet breaks the 
heart of God. We are a religious community of 
men committed to compassion in action. We 
serve the needs of the poor, elderly, homeless, 
incarcerated, mentally and physically ill. 


The love of Christ compels us to act. From 
caring for the victims of the Black Plague 

in Europe to ministering to the needs of 
communities in today’s society, we continue 
to be dedicated to Christ’s healing mission. 


To learn more call € 


If you’re ready to dedicate yourself to some- 
thing greater than yourself we invite you to 
find out what it’s like to be an Alexian Brother. 
Ordinary Men Living Extraordinary Lives! 
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Grain of Salt 


‘War is Terrorism’ 


ONE DAY, WHEN | was a student at 
Christ the King Elementary School 
in my hometown of Richland, Wash., 
the nuns gathered all the kids, two by 
two, and walked us outside to the 
parking lot. There sat a mobile van 
emblazoned with the logo of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the 
words “Whole Body Scanner.’ 

One at a time, we were led into 
the van, where we laid on a white- 
sheathed table beneath a large, 
(scary), medical-looking machine. 
There was a whirring sound, and 
after a minute or two we were told to 
get up and make room for the next 
child. We weren't told what the pro- 
cess was for, but it’s safe to assume 
that the government was interested in 
the effects of radiation on those of us 
who were “downwinders” from one of 
the nation’s largest nuclear complexes. 

Richland was (and is) the bed- 
room community for the Hanford 
Nuclear Reservation. Hanford was 
built in the 1940s as part of the 
Manhattan Project, the massive war- 
time program that led to the atomic 
bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki at the end of World War II. 


The targeting of tens of thousands 
of civilians was a barbaric act. 
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Hanford’s role was the production of 
plutonium for the world’s first nuclear 
weapon, the “test” bomb detonated 
in New Mexico a few weeks before 
Hiroshima, and for the bomb that 
destroyed Nagasaki three days later. 
Those weapons were dropped 69 
years ago, but the debate about their 
morality continues. It emerged again 
this spring when the two Missouri 
senators proposed renaming D.C’s 
Union Station after Harry S. Truman, 
who authorized history's only nuclear 
attack on people. One commenter in 
a related discussion wrote, “I have a 
problem with judging past cultures by 
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he 


The Aug. 6, 1945, edition of the local paper revealed the secret “product” 


BY JIM RICE 


that Hanford workers had helped create. 


today's standards. To end WWII we 
dropped bombs on cities filled with 
innocent civilians. By today's stan- 
dards that would be condemned. Are 
you willing to say we should not have 
done that to end WWII?” 

Even by the standards of the time, 
the intentional targeting of tens of 
thousands of civilians was a barbaric 
act (and unneeded militarily—Gen. 
Douglas McArthur called it “unnec- 
essary, since “Japan was already 
prepared to surrender”). Before 
World War II, the rules of “civilized” 
warfare prohibited the intentional 
killing of civilians. Admittedly, this 
was an oft-violated principle; civilians 
have always suffered greatly in war. 
But the general intent was that armies 
fought against armies, not civilians. 

Early in the war, even Hitler 
refrained from bombing civil- 
ians. According to a 1961 history 
of the Battle of Britain, Hitler com- 
manded the Luftwaffe that “The war 
against England is to be restricted to 
destructive attacks against industry 
and air force targets” and 
that “every effort should 
be made to avoid unneces- 
sary loss of life amongst the 
civilian population.” That 
soon changed, and cities 
and towns became targets; 
in one of the largest raids on 


London, almost 3,000 civilians died. 
The Allies, for their part, engaged 
in massive air attacks on German 
cities; one of the more horrendous 
examples was the 1945 firebombing 
of Dresden, which killed an estimated 
25,000 people. That March, hundreds 
of U.S. bombers carpeted Japan’s 
largest city, Tokyo, with thousands 
of incendiary weapons and cluster 
bombs carrying napalm, jelled-gas- 
oline, and white phosphorus. More 
than 100,000 civilians were killed, a 
million more injured. That was the 
context of the attacks on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, in which two bombs 
killed more than 200,000 people. 

With the distance of time, these 
horrific actions will likely be viewed 
as among the most shameful in 
human history. 

Vincent Harding, an eminent 
chronicler of the Southern freedom 
movement who passed away this 
spring, was pictured in his New York 
Times obituary wearing a button that 
proclaimed “War is Terrorism? Given 
that one of the definitions of 
terrorism is the intentional 
targeting of civilians, and 
given the realities of modern 
warfare, it’s hard to argue with 
that statement. = 


Jim Rice is editor of Sojourners. 
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Does your laptop 
ave a conscience? 


(Nope, but you do. So why not share it?) 


Get this colorful Micah 6:8 laptop 
skin FREE with a new subscription 
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THE RICH GET 
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Ninety-five percent of all economic gains in 
the U.S. since the Great Recession went to the top 
1 percent. What does our growing wealth inequality 
mean for the future of democracy? 
by JULIE POLTER 


ECONOMIC INEQUALITY ISN'T NEW. But this spring it became 
trendy, especially after Pope Francis dropped the tweet heard round 
the world in April: “Inequality is the root of social evil” 

Around the same time, Capital in the Twenty-First Century—a 
just-short-of-700-page book by French economist Thomas Piketty— 
became a best seller. Piketty, while not quite as concise as the pope, 
also sees wealth inequality as a problem—he focuses on its damag- 
ing effects on democratic institutions. Using extensive data, Piketty 
makes the case that escalating wealth inequality is built into capi- 
talism. Without specific interventions, he writes, our politics and 
culture will be dominated by a small elite controlling vast amounts 
of primarily inherited wealth. It might create a new Gilded Age for 
some, but it won't be any shinier for regular folks than the first one 


a century ago. 
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When class and economic status become 
news, the conversation tends to get a little 
shrill. Terms such as “Marxist” and “anti- 
business” were tossed around freely in 
reference to both Piketty and the pope. 
Some, of a more spiritual bent, sought to 
warn the pope and other Christians who 
decry inequality about the biblical sin of 
“covetousness,’ offering reminders of the 
virtue of hard work. (I guess the hidden mes- 
sage of the parable of the rich man and the 
beggar at his gate is that Lazarus is envious; 
the real issue must be Lazarus’ poor work 
ethic and lack of get-up-and-go!) 

But the inequality gap should be of con- 
cern to everyone, whatever their income or 
ideology. The point is not the fact that there 
are differences in wealth—those exist in any 
human society. And it’s not necessarily help- 
ful or productive to seek scapegoats or assign 
broad characteristics to particular classes; 
neither poor people in general nor rich peo- 
ple in general are inherently noble, lazy, or 
scheming—temptations may vary, but good 
and evil can be found in people of every eco- 
nomic status. 

What's most important—and troubling— 
is the decades-long, systemic expansion of 
the economic distance between the richest 
of the rich and the poorest of the poor, and 
the long, backward slide for the majority of 
those in-between. 

The gap’s the thing. No matter what your 
favored economic theory, this distance is a 
big problem. As Matthew Yglesias writes 
on vox.com, “Piketty’s vision of a class-rid- 
den, neo- Victorian society dominated by the 
unearned wealth of a hereditary elite cuts 
sharply against both liberal notions of a just 
society and conservative ideas about what 
a dynamic market economy is supposed to 
look like” 

Extreme wealth inequality carries the 
seeds of economic and social destruction: As 
more people are excluded from opportunity, 
the bulk of the economy as a whole slows and 
becomes less sustainable, and the social fabric 
strains and tears. Extreme inequality unrav- 
els participatory democracy and leads to the 
rule of the few over the many. It fails to uphold 
ethical standards of fairness and the common 
good. Instead of markets serving human 
needs and dignity, money becomes an idol, 
and people and values are sacrificed to serve 
what Pope Francis calls a “deified market.” 


A fading American dream? 
There are several ways to assess relative levels 
of economic equality or inequality. One is by 
comparing income (earned salary and wages). 
Another is by measuring wealth (owned 
assets, such as houses, stocks, and cash). 
Thomas Piketty’s work focuses on wealth 
inequality, but wealth inequality is closely 
related to trends regarding income. The 
headline grabber these days is skyrocket- 
ing executive compensation. For example, a 
recent study looked at 337 chief executives at 
S&P 500 companies. The median pay pack- 


The 400 richest Americans 
have as much wealth as 
all 41 million African 
Americans. 


age for these CEOs rose above eight figures 
in 2013 ($10 million and up), according to 
an Associated Press/Equilar study released 
in May. The head of a typical large pub- 
lic company earned a record $10.5 million, 
an increase of 8.8 percent since 2012. The 
median CEO pay package has grown more 
than 50 percent since the official end of the 
Great Recession in 2009, in large part due to 
the booming stock market, since top execu- 
tives increasingly are paid in stock, not cash. 

Some still cling to the outdated and ide- 
alized vision that the U.S. offers economic 
opportunity for all who seek it. From the post- 
World War II years through the early 1970s, 
wages, employment levels, and benefits did 
increase for the majority of Americans. 

But conditions were different then. 
During that period, as economist Robert 
Reich notes, “tax rates on top incomes in 
the U.S. never fell below 70 percent, a larger 
portion of our economy was invested in edu- 
cation than before or since, over a third of 
our private-sector workers were unionized, 
we came up with Medicare for the elderly 
and Medicaid for the poor, and built the big- 
gest infrastructure project in history, known 
as the interstate highway system.” 

Now, tax rates on the top incomes have 
been lowered to 39.6 percent. Wages for 
the majority of Americans were stagnant 
for three decades after the 70s; since then, 


they’ve been in precipitous decline. Today, a 
smaller portion of our economy is invested 
in education—35 states provide less per- 
pupil funding than prior to the recession. 
The share of the workforce represented 
by unions has declined to 13.1 percent, 
according to the Economic Policy Institute. 
(Unions are important because collective 
bargaining produces higher wages for those 
in a union and can raise the wage-and-bene- 
fits standard across a whole industry.) While 
Medicare and Medicaid continue as safety 
nets for some of the most vulnerable, esca- 
lating health-care costs are buffeting the 
middle and working class. And these days, 
the big infrastructure projects—from inter- 
state highways and bridges to urban sewage 
systems and our electrical grid—are badly in 
need of repairs or upgrades. 

Some like to think that a rising stock 
market lifts all boats, but the numbers tell 
another story. Since 2009, median house- 
hold incomes, adjusted for inflation, have 
been falling, according to the U.S. Census 
Bureau. Nearly all of the income growth 
in our economy has been in jobs pay- 
ing more than $75,000 a year—about one 
in eight jobs. “Almost a third of the 153.6 
million Americans with a job at any time 
in 2012 made less than $15,000, averaging 
just $6,100,” writes David Cay Johnston in 
Divided: The Perils of Our Growing Inequality. 
These include food service workers, cashiers, 
home-health aides, and others who are mak- 
ing minimum wage and not given full-time 
hours or benefits. While low-wage jobs are 
becoming more plentiful, higher-paid work 
has become harder to find. A recent report 
from the National Employment Law Project 
found that there are 1.85 million more jobs 
in lower-wage industries than just before the 
Great Recession, but 2 million fewer jobs in 
mid- and higher-wage industries. 

Since the recovery began a few years ago, 
according to economist Emmanuel Saez, 95 
percent of all economic gains went to the top 
1 percent of earners. Those making less than 
$100,000 per year—roughly 80 percent of U.S. 
households—aren't faring nearly as well. This 
is what income inequality looks like now. 


It's the wealth, stupid. 

But the stunning numbers around income 
inequality don’t represent the really big gap: 
wealth inequality. 
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One percent of households in the U.S. 
own 35.4 percent of all our wealth, as of 
2010. Wealth, in this case, means all the 
stocks, houses, and cash that people own. 
Ten percent of households in the U.S. own 
76.7 percent of all our wealth. (The bottom 
40 percent of U.S. households carries “nega- 
tive wealth,’ or debt.) 

This is where Thomas Piketty and his 
vast swaths of data come in. 

Analyzing data from 20 developed coun- 
tries over time, ranging as far back as the 
18th century, Piketty finds that, despite dif- 
ferent policies and growth rates, the ratio 
of wealth (the value of all financial assets 
owned by its citizens) to national income 
(defined as a country’s gross domestic prod- 
uct) is increasing. 

Piketty also looks at the rate of return of 
investment on all that citizen-owned wealth, 
finding that it averages around 5 percent. The 
rate of economic growth in developed coun- 
tries for the past several decades has been 
lower than 5 percent. This means existing 
wealth is growing faster than GDP—and since 
wages and salaries usually increase or fall in 
relation to GDP, existing wealth also grows 
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faster than new income earned by workers. 

To those whom much has been given ... 
much more will accrue. 

Wealth, therefore, is even more concen- 
trated at the very top of the economic ladder 
than income—and, without changes, will 
become more so. 

“The focus on the wealthiest 1 percent 
is distracting us from the dizzying concen- 
tration of wealth among the top one-tenth 
of 1 percent,” writes Chuck Collins, direc- 
tor of the Program on Inequality and the 
Common Good at the Institute for Policy 
Studies. “The largest wealth gains are flowing 
to the top one-in-a-thousand households. 
For example, the 400 richest Americans 
possess combined assets of over $2 trillion. 
They now have as much wealth as all 41 mil- 
lion African Americans.’ (For more on this 
devastating statistic and on the role of racial 
bias in economic inequality, read Ta-Nehisi 
Coates’ essay “The Case for Reparations” in 
The Atlantic.) 

With each generation, the wealthiest 
pass on those assets to heirs. This is how 
financial dynasties are built. By 2050, the 
richest people in the U.S. won't be tech 


entrepreneurs or CEOs receiving celes- 
tial-scaled salaries; they will be the scions 
of today’s wealthiest few. “The oligarchs of 
tomorrow, as Collins puts it, “are likely to 
have names like Walton, Zuckerberg, Soros, 
Adelson, Trump, and Koch, even if they 
never work a day in their lives.” 


‘One person, one vote’? Not so much. 
Studies have linked extreme wealth inequal- 
ity to everything from negative public health 
effects to increased political polarization to 
market crashes. But one of the most corro- 
sive and potentially devastating effects of 
intensely concentrated wealth is the dam- 
age it does to democracy. 

This spring, researchers from Princeton 
and Northwestern found that “economic 
elites and organized groups representing 
business interests have substantial indepen- 
dent impacts on U.S. government policy, 
while mass-based interest groups and aver- 
age citizens have little or no independent 
influence.” The results support the hypoth- 
esis that our country operates under a 
political reality that theorists call “economic 
elite domination” This tradition argues that 
“U.S. policy making is dominated by indi- 
viduals who have substantial economic 
resources, i.e. high levels of income and/ 
or wealth—including, but not limited to, 
ownership of business firms.’ Northwestern 
political theorist Jeffrey Winters recently 
described the U.S. as a “civil oligarchy,” 
where the wealthiest citizens dominate pol- 
icy concerning crucial issues of wealth and 
income-protection. 

Libertarian billionaires Charles and 
David Koch are examples of the very 
wealthy who convert that wealth to political 
power and influence. They exert political 
pressure at the national level, where they 
fund the tea party movement and oppose 
policies to address climate change. They 
are also the primary funders of Americans 
for Prosperity, which works nationally and 
locally, on everything from the Wisconsin’s 
governor race to a successful bid to stop a 
small tax levy to support the Columbus, 
Ohio zoo. 

“It is possible to live a lifetime and not 
know one of the 6 million Americans who 
now depend entirely on food stamps to sur- 
vive, Johnston writes, “because we are so 
economically segregated.” This is even truer 
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of the very wealthy who live with little or 
no exposure to the economic concerns of 
the vast majority of citizens. Yet they have 
vast wealth to contribute to political action 
committees and campaigns, and so can wield 
disproportionate political power to seek the 
policies that benefit them. 

Of course, the wealthy have always found 
the ear of power and channeled money 
into movements they found pleasing—but 
again, we're talking about an ever-shrinking 
number of people with extreme wealth and 
inordinate power of the purse influencing 
the policy machine. 


And now, the good news. 

Inequality is not the result of a law of phys- 
ics or some other immutable principle. It is 
the result of a human-created system, and 
therefore it can be changed. 

Through those we elect and the policies 
they enact, “We make the decisions about 
who will prosper and who will not—or we 
let other people make them for us,” writes 
Johnston. “For now, what we have chosen is 
extreme inequality, the worst by far of any 
nation with a modern economy.” 

There are several ways to address 
inequality through policy: 


™ Investing in education and infrastructure 
can address inequality by promoting eco- 
nomic growth for those in the middle class 
and below. In May, David Leonhardt wrote 
in The New York Times Magazine that ideally 
wed “move the issue to the center of every 
political debate: how we tax wealth, how we 
tax the income of the middle class and poor 
(often stealthily through the payroll tax), 
how we finance schools and measure their 
results, how we tolerate income-sapping 
waste in health care, how we build roads, 
transit systems, and broadband networks.” 


@ Raising the minimum wage. Thirty-four 
states are currently considering increases to 
the state minimum wage. In early June, the 
Seattle City Council passed an ordinance to 
gradually increase the city’s minimum wage 
to $15 an hour. 


@ Supporting efforts that raise wealth for citi- 
zens at the low end of the economic pool. For 
example, low-wage and immigrant worker 
organizing campaigns are fighting for liv- 
able wages, against wage theft (deliberate 


When class and economic status become news, 
the conversation tends to get a little shrill. 


actions by companies to pay workers less 
than they are owed), and for better working 
conditions. In December 2013, the growing 
fast-food-worker movement coordinated 
one-day strikes in 100 U.S. cities. In early 
June, Walmart workers organized one-day 
strikes in 20 cities, calling for an annual sal- 
ary of $25,000 for Walmart associates and 
to halt retaliation against workers who 
organize. 


™@ Strengthening the estate tax. Since 1916, 
we've had a tool to prevent these damaging 
concentrations of wealth: the estate tax (also 
known as the inheritance tax or the “death 
tax” to those who watch Fox News). The 
extreme wealth accumulated by a few dur- 
ing the Gilded Age (1890-1915) was seen as 
a clear and present danger to democracy. The 
threat was understood to be so severe that 
a tax was levied on the wealth left to heirs 
(after a substantial exemption). The purpose 
of the tax was to raise revenue from those 
with the most means by encouraging dis- 
persal of wealth and charitable giving prior 
to death and to slow or stop the creation of 
wealth dynasties. 

The estate tax also serves to modestly 
mitigate the “large tax breaks that extremely 
wealthy households get on their wealth as it 
grows, which can otherwise go completely 
untaxed,” notes Chye-Ching Huang and 
Nathaniel Frentz at the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, since much of that wealth 
comes from unearned income, such as the 
appreciation on assets that are only subject 
to capital gains taxes when the asset is sold. 

For almost 85 years, a strong estate tax 
helped limit the buildup of concentrated 
wealth. However, in 2001 Congress passed 
a $1.35 trillion tax cut, incorporating legis- 
lation that was a body blow to the estate tax, 
which only applies to the top 0.14 percent 
of U.S. households. Since 2001, the exemp- 
tion amount has quadrupled to $5.25 million 
per person. Additionally, writes Collins, “The 
aggressive use of trusts has made the estate 
tax even more porous.” 

For those working to promote economic 
equality and slow the instability created by 


wealth accumulation at the top, the top pol- 
icy focus right now, according to Collins, 
is to fix several “billionaire loopholes” that 
facilitate estate tax avoidance. In addition, 
Bill Gates Sr. promotes using funds from 
a progressive estate tax to provide college 
tuition grants for young people who com- 
plete civilian or military service—thus 
directly investing some of that wealth into 
education and the future potential of peo- 
ple of less means. As Piketty reminds us, 
taxes are a means toward the common good. 
“Without taxes, society has no common des- 
tiny, and collective action is impossible,” he 
writes. 


Reversing the culture of exclusion. 

Pope Francis bluntly names “an economy 
of exclusion and inequality” as a danger to 
both bodies and souls. “Such an economy 
kills” he writes, pointing to those who starve 
from lack of food while others throw food 
away, and warning that the “culture of pros- 
perity deadens us” and saps compassion and 
empathy. 

Churches are natural places for revers- 
ing this kind of culture. Encouraging people 
of faith to join organizing efforts and foster- 
ing political and social relationships across 
class lines are how we learn about the cares 
and concerns of others. Then we begin to 
invest in them and their well-being in a 
new way. 

The stakes for addressing this problem, 
Francis says, couldn't be higher: “As long as 
the problems of the poor are not radically 
resolved by rejecting the absolute auton- 
omy of markets and financial speculation 
and by attacking the structural causes of 
inequality, no solution will be found for the 
world’s problems or, for that matter, to any 
problems.” 

This moment, when inequality is in the 
news, may not last—but inequality won't go 
away anytime soon. For the “least of these,” 
and the rest of us too, we need to keep our 
eye on the gap, and the ways to close it. = 


Julie Polter is a senior associate editor of 
Sojourners. 
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BY DORIS BARTEL 


THE PLAY'S 
THE THING 


How community theater helped change 
a centuries-old tradition 
of kidnapping girls for marriage. 


WHEN IFIRST arrived in a western district of Georgia, on the shores 
of the Black Sea, in 2004, I met a group of young people walking 
along the muddy dirt road to school. They were walking slowly, link- 
ing arms and talking and laughing together. Like teenagers anywhere, 
the young people were happy to talk about their own lives: tensions 
with parents, boredom at school, friends, and anticipation of the 
future. 

The girls that I spoke with also mentioned their fears of being 
abducted for marriage. 

Surprisingly, in this modern era, the abduction of girls for mar- 
riage was still considered common and acceptable. In rural Georgia, 
ifa young man fancied a young woman, he arranged with his friends 
to have her abducted as she walked home from school. If she was 
held overnight away from her home (and often raped), her chaste 
reputation was lost, and she had no choice but to leave school, marry 
him, and move in with his family. Honor demanded it. 

In rural Georgian high schools, rumors flew about who was 
about to be kidnapped, or who was thinking of kidnapping someone. 
Boys thought it was romantic and a test of bravery and manhood. 
Almost all the boys we spoke with said they would help a friend 
abduct a girl if requested, and many said they felt pressured by their 
friends to abduct girls. It was seen as a way of proving yourself a 
man, a true Georgian man. 

Most girls were afraid of being abducted, but some girls I spoke 
with had mixed feelings, wondering if they could manage to elope 
with their boyfriends using a traditional kidnapping story as the 
cover to overcome their parents’ disapproval. 

Parents also commented on the problem. One mother ofa teen- 
age girl said, “When I was in school, kidnapping girls for marriage 
was a big problem. In order to be a ‘real mar’ and demonstrate his 
bravery, a boy had to kidnap a girl. But girls did not think kidnap- 
ping was romantic. They saw it for what it was—violence” 

§ In 2004, abduction of teenage girls was still common in rural 
£ Georgia. One 2002 study reported that up to 40 percent of rural 
% marriages in Georgia were the result of “bride kidnapping” The 
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practice is common in the rest of the 
Caucasus region and in many parts of the world, includ- 
ing Ethiopia, Kenya, Somalia, the Middle East, and North Africa, 
though statistics are hard to find since most cases are not reported. 
Lawyers and human rights activists said it was a violation of 
human rights and against the law in Georgia. Yet because it was 
rooted in culture and social custom, it was very difficult to overcome 
through legal channels. Many people in Georgia said that kidnap- 
ping was a cultural tradition for centuries. Kidnapping for the sake 
of honor was seen as an inevitable continuation of nine centuries 
of tradition still alive in their folk songs, dances, and poems. It was 
not seen as a problem; in fact, many explained it as a part of a proud 
cultural heritage originating in the golden age of Georgia in the 
12th century. 


Theater as an entry point 

Georgians are known for their love of language and literature, as well 
as music, dance, and theater. (Their neighbors call them the people 
with the golden tongues.) Two local organizations that are focused 
on youth development decided, with the help of an international 
development agency, to tackle the problem of bride kidnapping by 
working with young people using an arts-focused strategy: inter- 
active theater. 

The youth activists chose to use traditional cultural tools because 
they saw the problem as culturally rooted. Knowing that their fellow 
Georgians greatly honor playwrights and actors, they wanted to use 
theater as an entry point for transformation. 

They chose an interactive theater methodology called “forum 
theater” or “theater of the oppressed,’ which uses narrative sto- 
rytelling to draw public attention and action to address issues of 
oppression, discrimination, and violence. 


High school 
students in 
a Georgian town 
on the Black Sea 
perform “Closed 
Space,” a play 
they wrote to 
address the 
tradition of 
kidnapping 

girls for 
marriage. 
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A small team including high 
school-aged boys and girls put 
together the first script for the play, 
which they called “Closed Space.” 
They drafted the script in two weeks 
after interviewing people in the commu- 
nity about kidnapping. They interviewed 
people who had previously organized 
a kidnapping, those who had helped, 
those who watched but did not intervene, 
as well as the kidnap victims and their 
friends and families, exploring motiva- 
tions, impulses, and reactions of those 
involved. They wrote a prototypical 
story stitched together from the vari- 
ous narratives they had collected. 
The script used dialogue between 
characters to expose the root causes 
of the issue, including the cultural 
traditions about how men prove 
their virility, about how abducted 
women have no choice but face 
great stigma, and about the role that 
bystanders play. The script included 
several key decision-points where 
the characters make an important 
choice that affects the outcome. 
After the script was developed, 
the organizers put together a small 
acting troupe that included two 
professional actors and adult 
and teenage volunteers from 
the local communities. One 
teenage girl who was part of 
the community acting troupe 
said, “When I read the script, 
I liked it and thought it was 
very realistic. I know girls 
from my school who have 
been kidnapped.” 

The 20-minute play had 
seven characters and a nar- 
rator. The narrator explained 

the situation and the scenes, 
and also engaged the audi- 
ence after the play ended, 
asking audience members 
for comments and sugges- 
tions about the root causes 
of the issue and the choices 
made by the characters. If some- 
one in the audience objected to a 
character’s choice, the narrator invited 
volunteers from the audience to re-enact 
that scene with their own improved version 
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of a character’s decisions and actions, by 
exchanging places with the actor. The play 
was rewound and re-enacted from many 
decision-points many times, each time 
with a different character making alternate 
choices. 

In this way, the play had not one but 
many endings, chosen by the audience. 
Community members expressed their opin- 
ions (and everyone had an opinion!) about 
what should have happened. By doing so 


Boys thought kidnapping 
girls was romantic and a 
test of bravery and 
manhood. Girls saw it for 
what it was—violence. 


in front of their peers, on a stage, they also 
embodied their ideal in a physical way, usu- 
ally to general applause. 

Throughout these re-enactments, the 
narrator facilitated the community debate 
and asked provocative questions, but allowed 
communities to discuss among themselves 
and come to their own judgments about 
their values. In the public debates, com- 
munity-held values of fairness and justice 
prevailed, even though it meant acknowl- 
edging the harm done in this centuries-old 
custom. This was the first time that many 
had heard a public declaration that girls have 
the right to avoid abduction or can return to 
her family if she is abducted. 


Proving their masculinity 

In one instance, an elderly woman asked to 
replay a key moment in the script where the 
kidnapper and his male friends are making 
plans to kidnap a girl. The woman played 
the character of the male friend, who this 
time told the kidnapper character that he did 
not have to kidnap a girl to prove his mas- 
culinity, by way of arguing him out of the 
decision. 

The narrator stopped the actors and 
asked the audience to debate this point: Do 
young men feel that they need to kidnap a 
girl to prove their masculinity? Several peo- 
ple in the audience shouted their answers: 
No, they didn’t. 
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Using “forum theater”— 
interactive performances 
that promote social 
change—Georgians 
address age-old attitudes 
about women and girls. 


The narrator paused again, 
and asked the young men in the 
audience: Do you feel you need to 
kidnap a girl to prove your mascu- 
linity? One young man said, “Yes, 
of course.” Other young men in the 
audience contradicted him, say- 
ing “No, we don’t.” The first young 
man would not let the point go, 
and felt strongly that his mascu- 
line identity was at stake without 
a kidnapping. In front of their parents, their 
teachers, their siblings, their peers, and the 
whole community, the other young men 
in the audience talked him out of it. In the 
end, he agreed that one did not need to kid- 
nap to prove one’s masculinity. 

At the end of the discussion, the 
narrator summarized the values of the com- 
munity that emerged in the debates: that 
kidnapping was not fair to girls, that boys 
did not need to kidnap girls to prove any- 
thing, that bystanders could easily play a 
role in preventing kidnapping, and that kid- 
napped girls should not be stigmatized and 
rather be welcomed back into their homes 
and communities. 

The actors performed the play free of 
charge for multigenerational audiences in 
theaters, in the street, and on the beach hun- 
dreds of times over the course of a year. The 
debates about how people should behave 
happened onstage and off throughout that 
year. It seemed to change behaviors among 
teens and adults as well. One parent reported 
seeing her own son changing his perspec- 
tives and behaviors: “Earlier, he was thinking 
only from the point of view of the boy and 
not the girl,” she said. “Now he thinks of 
consequences for the girl. I have seen him 
arguing with others and trying to change 
their views about kidnapping.” 


‘Il realized I can change’ 

The public debates also gave people who 
privately had been against kidnapping per- 
mission to safely speak out against this 
custom in ways they had never done before. 
It also gave people in the community tools 
to know how to act when situations came 
up in the future. After a performance, one 
man reported, “When I was asked to come 
on the stage and play my version of the dia- 
logue between a father and a son, I realized 
that I can make a change.” 


The debate style of the 
forum theater also allowed 
communities to grapple 
with the root of the problem 
and thus create more durable 
solutions. In an exit interview 
after one of the performances, 
aman said, “I knew there were 
many cases of discrimination 
and violence against women. 
But I never thought about why 
it happened before this.” 

At the start of the project, 
people considered kidnapping 
to be normal and said it was hap- 
pening regularly. Three years later, 
tolerance for kidnapping was 
reduced, and girls said they had 
less fear of walking by themselves. 
Both boys and girls were actively 
pressuring their male friends to 
drop their plans for kidnapping and seeking 
to prevent it altogether. 

There are no formal statistics com- 
paring the number of kidnapping cases 
before and after the theater project, but 
young people surveyed at the end of the 
project reported that cases were drop- 
ping. One 15-year-old girl said, “Before 
we started performing the play, there was 
not a month that passed by that a girl from 
this area was not kidnapped. Now, kidnap- 
pings have virtually stopped—we haven't 
had one here in six months,’ 

Young people said that they were tak- 
ing action to prevent kidnappings in their 
villages. One young man said, “Kidnapping 
used to happen in this community more 
than two times per year. Last summer was 
the last one; they are decreasing. They are 
decreasing because ... people are better 
informed due to theater performances fol- 
lowed by discussions.” 

The youth activists were proud of the 


changes that they saw among 

the young people and adults in the vil- 
lages where they were working. They felt 
that there was more open communication 
between parents and children, and more 
open communication in their communities 
about topics that had been taboo. 

Cultural change can and does happen. 
A team with tools and techniques to shine 
light on centuries-old habits can also find 
ways to help a community articulate values 
for themselves and find options for more 
supportive and equitable behaviors. A local 
cultural strength—in this case, a love of the- 
ater—can be used as a tool to create social 
change. 

“Study well your culture,” a team mem- 
ber said, “and you will find many tools that 
will help you to achieve your goals.” = 


Doris Bartel traveled to Georgia with CARE, 
an organization that works to end poverty 
and injustice in more than 70 countries, 
where she is senior director for gender and 
empowerment. 
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TURNING TOWARD HOME 


Once an abandoned structure, the Bell Building offers “housing first"— 
and hope—to Detroit's homeless - +) ANGIE SCHMITT 


WHEN SHE'S TRAVELING around her north-central 
Detroit neighborhood, Lucretia Gaulden likes to carry 
her digital camera with her. 

The 39-year-old lifelong Detroiter trains her lens at 
scenes that represent health—such as an outgoing per- 
son she admires, for example—as well as images that 
represent sickness and danger, such as vacant buildings. 

That's the assignment she’s working on in her pho- 
tography class at the Bell Building. Until Lucretia came 
to the Bell Building 17 months ago, she never had a 
chance to participate in a photography class. When she 
was homeless, attending a weekly class of any type, even 
owning a camera, might have been out of reach. 

Orphaned at 13, pregnant at 16, she found herself 
in prison at 25 after being convicted of being an accom- 
plice to a crime committed by an old boyfriend. When 
she got out, she bounced between halfway houses and 
friends’ couches. 

But since she’s arrived at the Bell Building, she’s been 
able to focus on what’s more healthy for her. In compli- 
ance with her lease, Lucretia pays rent every month on 
her own furnished one-bedroom apartment. She serves 
as a floor captain, with responsibilities for maintaining 
order and community among her immediate neighbors. 
She’s also part of the building’s Tenants Advisory Council 
and is a member of the speakers bureau, a group of res- 
idents who do public presentations and speak with the 
press. Their work is meant to help put a human face on 
the issue of homelessness. 

Homelessness is an enormous problem these days in 
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Detroit. As many as 25,000 of the region’s residents are 
chronically homeless. But when someone like Lucretia 
arrives at the Bell Building, just like that, the ranks are 
reduced by one. 

Each of the 155 Bell Building residents has a safe, 
secure apartment that he or she can call home for as long 
as it’s needed. They each have an address that comes with 
a key to a mailbox. And they have a lot of help: assistance 
with transportation, literacy support, and job readiness, 
counseling, and even cooking and art classes. 

Their newly renovated building contains a library, a 
fitness room, a clinic, a chapel, and a lounge where resi- 
dents can play pool. Neighborhood Service Organization 
(NSO)—the social service agency that developed the 
building—even hosted housewarming parties for the 
residents, pairing them with donors who helped pur- 
chase items such as towels, silverware, and DVD players. 

A year and a half after arriving, Lucretia said it still 
thrills her to have a keycard to her own apartment and 
a key to a mailbox. 

“T have something I can call my own,’ she said. “Now | 
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to come from and if someone's going to steal my things: 


THE NSO BELL Building represents a bold new way of # 
thinking about the problem of homelessness in Detroit. $ 
Traditionally, treatment of homelessness has focused 5 
on overcoming underlying issues such as addiction and 3 
mental illness. Housing is often considered a reward for = 
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achieving sobriety or obtaining work. 

But an approach known as Housing First turns that 
idea upside down. The Housing First philosophy views 
housing as a human right rather than a reward. Secure 
housing, it asserts, is a necessary prerequisite to address- 
ing the underlying problems that prevent an individual 
from acquiring stable housing in the first place. 

The Housing First model was pioneered by Pathways 
to Housing in New York City in the early 1990s, although 
some people say some of the fundamental concepts were 
being used in Toronto centers as far back as the 1970s. The 
concept is now becoming widely accepted. Centers treat- 
ing homelessness in places as diverse as Columbus, Ohio, 
and Long Beach, Calif., are using the Housing First model. 

For Sheilah Clay, president and CEO of 
Neighborhood Service Organization, this concept was 
something of an epiphany. 

With a $27 million annual budget, NSO is one of the 
largest social service providers in Detroit—and it has 
decades of experience dealing with the problem of home- 
lessness. Since the 1970s, NSO has operated the Tumaini 
Center, a support center for the homeless. Tumaini serves 
about 3,000 individuals a year, providing emergency 
food and clothing, treatment for substance abuse, and 
case management. 

But around 2006, Clay experienced what she calls a 
“defining moment” and realized that she was “managing 
[homelessness], not ending it.” 

Clay then traveled around the country exploring 
Housing First programs. She became convinced that it 
was the way forward. 

“Housing First was an expansion of the direction we 
were already headed in,” she said. “We were the safety 
net. We provided mental health services. We could refer 
you to other places that were doing housing.” 

But there was never enough housing for the people 
who needed it. 


“When you house 
someone, that's 


homelessness.” 
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A work of progress: From top left, the historic Bell Building, 
with its distinctive Yellow Pages sign; the plans for 
remodeling; the construction cranes at work; and NSO 
president Sheilah Clay and then-mayor Dave Bing celebrate 
the work of providing permanent homes to Detroit’s 
homeless. 
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“| have something 
| can call my own." 
—Lucretia Gaulden 


(above, in her new 
apartment's kitchen) 


see eee eee 


From architectural rendering to realization, the NSO 
transformed an unused building into a vibrant home and 
community for dozens of Detroit’s disadvantaged residents. 
Top center and right: Vangelina Spinks in her new home, and 
other NSO Bell residents at a recent celebration. 
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“When you house someone, that’s when 
you end their homelessness,’ Clay stated. 

NSO undertook an extensive survey 
of the city’s homeless population. The sur- 
vey team interviewed 211 homeless people 
about how they ended up on the streets and 
the trials they faced there. About half of 
this population, the survey revealed, strug- 
gled with substance abuse or mental illness. 
Some 15 percent had grown up in foster care. 
Another 13 percent were veterans. 

And the survey revealed something 
else important: Homelessness is expensive. 
‘That's one of the key tenets of Housing First: 
Housing homeless individuals tends to exert 
less cost on society than the expensive inter- 
ventions that might otherwise be required. 
For instance, the 211 people that NSO inter- 
viewed reported 456 emergency room visits, 
and 149 trips to jail, over a period of three 
months. Those expenses can add up to more 
than $50,000 a year in public costs for each 
homeless person. 

Clay understood what needed to be 
done. And leaders of a nonprofit partner 
called Focus: HOPE on Oakman Boulevard 
recommended a place they thought would be 
perfect for launching a Housing First proj- 
ect—the dilapidated 10-story former home 
of the Michigan Bell Telephone Co., long 
known for its iconic “Find it Fast: Yellow 
Pages” sign. 

Deborah Fisher, a director at Focus: 
HOPE, saw the potential in the Bell Building. 
Focus HOPE Village—a supportive commu- 
nity modeled after the Harlem Children’s 
Zone—is located right down the street. 
The Bell Building being the way it was— 
namely large and vacant—was a drain on 
the neighborhood. 

By teaming up, the nonprofits agreed they 
could bea stabilizing force in the low-income 
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neighborhood. NSO was able to reach an 
agreement with Focus: HOPE to acquire the 
building. “This building wasn’t on its own; it 
was part of a bigger picture,’ Fisher said. 

But when NSO obtained it, it looked like 
too many buildings in Detroit. The windows 
were broken out. Many people thought it was 
beyond repair. 

Clay had a difficult time convincing her 
board of directors that it was a worthwhile 
financial risk for the organization. Beginning 
in 2007, she was also up against bad timing: 
a housing market collapse and an extreme 
retraction in the credit markets. “Someone 
said this is a really bad time to do this,’ she 
recalled. “T said, “Tell that to the 155 people 
I'm trying to house.” 

Part of the initial challenge, said Clay, 
was finding a champion in an important 
public position. But a breakthrough came in 
2007, when Clay was able to convince the 
deputy mayor to take a two-day trip to New 
York City to see a Housing First project in 
action. “He came back here like Moses with 
the tablets,” Clay said. So just like that they 
had their City Hall champion. 

Then there was the funding problem. For 
two years, architects, government officials, 
accountants, and NSO staff met monthly 
to plan the project and develop a financ- 
ing scheme. The Novogradac Journal of Tax 
Credits wrote in 2012 that “some less com- 
mitted developers would have given up.” 

What they arrived at was a kitchen-sink 
approach. The project received $1.9 million 
from federal tax credits and another $5.5 
million from state brownfield redevelopment 
funds. The U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development contributed a 
$400,000 grant. The City of Detroit chipped 
in $5 million in federal community devel- 
opment grants. Another $22 million came 


The Housing First philosophy views housing as a human 
right rather than a reward. 


from low-income housing tax credits. The 
Kresge Foundation and the McGregor Fund 
also contributed, as did the Local Initiatives 
Support Corporation. Bank of America pro- 
vided an $18 million loan. Thousands of 
individual donors came through as well— 
significantly increasing NSO’s total donor 
base. 

Eventually, the organization was able to 
cobble together the $40 million it needed to 
begin the $52 million renovation. 

When NSO broke ground in 2011, hun- 
dreds attended. Mayor Dave Bing cut the 
ribbon. 

Perhaps what supporters find so grati- 
fying about this project is the way it blends 
the repairing of physical infrastructure with 
restoring individual lives. The neighbor- 
hood—Oakman Boulevard, or north-central 
Detroit, near the border of Highland Park— 
is already starting to see the benefit, said 
Fisher. 

Next door to the Bell Building is a half- 
collapsed former confectionery. NSO was 
planning to redevelop the site for a sports 
center and perhaps additional housing. But 
the property was recently purchased by a 
private developer who is interested in part- 
nering with NSO to bring the property back 


to productive use. 
“It’s becoming sort of a whole confluence 
of activity there,” said Fisher. 


SINCE SEPTEMBER 2012, when the first 
residents moved in, the Bell Building has 
already witnessed 39 people move on to 
apartments and houses of their own. 

Lucretia Gaulden hopes to someday get 
there herself. Since she arrived at the NSO 
Bell Building, one of the most important les- 
sons she’s learned, Lucretia said, is to ask for 
help. 

The staff—200 of whom have offices in 
the building—help her with résumés and job 
searches. She's received help signing up for 
federal disability payments and is working 
on getting health insurance. 

“T have that support now that I needed? 
she said. “I’m one of them type of people that 
didn’t want to ask for help. I like to try to do 
it on my own.” 

To someday do her part to help others, 
she said—that’s her highest ambition. 

“Doing it on your own will get you 
nowhere,’ she noted. “We all need help.” = 


Angie Schmitt is a Cleveland-based writer 
and activist who specializes in urban affairs. 
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BY QUEEN QUET 
As told to Onleilove Alston 


“WE ARE NOT AN ISLAND’ 


The Gullah/Geechee Nation, extending from North Carolina to Florida, 
battles against corporate encroachment, environmental racism, 
and climate change. 


MARQUETTA L. GOODWINE, a computer scientist, mathematician, and commu- 
nity organizer, grew up on the Sea Islands off the coast of South Carolina. On July 2, 
2000, Goodwine was “enstooled,’ in a traditional African ceremony, as “Queen Quet,” 
political and spiritual leader of the Gullah/Geechee Nation that extends from coastal 
North Carolina to Jacksonville, Fla. 

‘A lot of people don't know that we exist,” she told Sojourners. “People are unaware 
that there is a subgroup of the African-American community that’s an ethnic group 
unto itself, with nationhood status for itself” 

Queen Quet, and the Gullah/Geechee Sea Island Coalition she founded, are actively 
engaged in battling environmental racism and climate change. As a cultural leader 
of an Indigenous community, she works to preserve her people's heritage in the land 
and stop corporate encroachment. As a spiritual leader of a people who practice a 
unique form of faith that adheres to Christian doctrine while being distinctly African, 
she nurtures her people's tradition of communal prayer, song, and dance, as well as 
their connection to Praise Houses, the small places of worship built on plantations 
during slavery. 

Sojourners contributing writer Onleilove Alston, a faith-based organizing associ- 
ate at the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies in New York City, sat down with 
Queen Quet on St. Helena Island in Beaufort County, South Carolina, to learn more 
about the Gullah/Geechee people, their spirit, and their struggle for justice. 


—The Editors 


Photos courtesy of Gullah/Geechee Nation 
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Without our spirituality 

| don't think our ancestors 

would have survived. 
—Queen Quet 
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THE GULLAH/GEECHEE PEOPLE are the 
descendants of African people that were 
enslaved on the Sea Islands. We are descen- 
dants of Igbo, Yoruba, Mende, Mandinka, 
Malinke, Gola, Ife, and other ethnic groups 
from the Windward Coast of Africa, as well 
as Angola and Madagascar. 

We also have Indigenous American 
ancestry from the Cusabo, Yamasee, Cree, 
and Edistow, the original inhabitants of 
the land now held in the Gullah/Geechee 
Nation. A socio-anthropologist segregated 
us at one point, saying that Gullahs are on 
the South Carolina Sea Islands and Geechees 
are on the Georgia Sea Islands, but there is 
no difference between us. We are one people. 

In 1999, I became the first Gullah/ 
Geechee in history to speak before the 
United Nations. Now I am a member of the 
International Human Rights Association of 
American Minorities, an NGO with U.N. 
consultative status, and the International 
Human Rights Council (a coalition of 
human rights scholars and activists that 
works on key human rights issues). 

I also work with other Indigenous peo- 
ples around the world to help all of us 
survive. Especially, I'm working with the 
Small Island States. We’re not just faced 
with cultural genocide caused by corpora- 
tions attempting to displace us so they can 
come on our land, we're also faced with cli- 
mate change, because we live directly in 
the Atlantic Ocean. I always tell the chil- 
dren, “We're from islands, but we are not an 
island” Every individual will need somebody 
else at some point. 


THERE HAVEN’T BEEN any other Gullah/ 
Geechee kings or queens enstooled in North 
America. I am the first one. Of course, in 
our ancestral background and collective 
consciousness, this practice has existed. 
One of the reasons our elders returned to 
an enstoolment ceremony is because it was 
part of our tradition in the motherland to 
have chiefs, queen mothers, and so on as 
respected members of the community. 

The elders in the community, who had 
watched me and told my mother that I was 
here for a special reason, approached me. 
“There's too much going on and they are try- 
ing to completely put us off the whole coast. 
If we come together in a united way, will you 
be the leader? We don't have a title yet—but 
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if the whole community comes together, will 
you lead?” 

I said, “Well, I don't need a special title. 
But whatever you need me to do, I'll do it” 

In 1999 and 2000, a vote took place by 
petition and online. They got advice from the 
International Human Rights Association of 
American Minorities. They took this petition 
everywhere—under the oak tree, to dinners 


and we are a nationally and internationally 
recognized nation. 


THREE CRITICAL FACTORS will help our 
people: knowing their rights and protecting 
our land; having their own institutionalized 
way to pass on the knowledge; and strength- 
ening our fight against climate change by 
educating more of our people about how to 


It was our tradition in the motherland to have chiefs and 
queen mothers as respected members of the community. 


and festivals. On July 2, 2000, an enstoolment 
ceremony took place on Sullivan's Island in 
Charleston—the place where more than 40 
percent of Africans enslaved in America 
came through. 

We wanted a ceremony there because it 
is U.S. federal property. We wanted the fed- 
eral government to acknowledge that this 
vote had taken place. We had U.N. observ- 
ers there to certify that the vote was official. 
When they called for an agreement on that 
vote, everyone said yes. There was not one 
person who contested. I can only say it was 
divine order. 

I was not only elected, but enstooled as 
a spiritual leader, as a queen mother. That is 
why I am Queen Quet, chieftess and head of 
state of the Gullah/Geechee Nation. I’m now 
in my second seven-year term. Every three 
years the Council of Elders, which is like the 
US. president's cabinet, and the Assembly of 
Representatives, like the U.S. Congress, can 
review what I’ve done and they can impeach 
me. We have a constitution and our own flag, 


Gullah Good News 


De Sperit ob de Lawd pon me. 

E done pick me fa tell de 

Good Nyews ta de po people. 

E done sen me fa tell dem 

wa ain free, 

say, “Oona gwine be free.” 

Esen me fa tell de bline people, 
say, “Oona gwine see gin.” 

E sen me fa free dem wa da suffa. 


—Luke 4:18, 
from the New Testament in Gullah 


live in balance with the land by keeping up 
our fishing and hunting traditions. 

Our greatest battle is making sure we 
maintain land ownership. I founded the 
Gullah/Geechee Sea Island Coalition in 
1996 to fight for human and land rights. It is 
easier to get funding for the natural environ- 
ment or animals than it is for human rights. 
This becomes a justice issue in itself. It’s a 
balancing act between social justice issues 
and funding. You have a constant tug-of- 
war between communities faced with a lot 
of injustice and the reality that people want 
to support charity, but don’t see charity as 
equality. 

Many Gullah/Geechee families have 
deeds that date back to 1862 during the Civil 
War. Coming out of a time where we were 
listed next to pieces of property, we then 
became property owners. I’ve had to fight 
a great deal against the cultural genocide 
caused by the displacement of our people as 
a result of corporate development. We have 
an onslaught of people wanting to make the 
area resorts and gated communities. 

There is real ignorance among other peo- 
ple of African-American descent who are 
descendants of the Gullah/Geechee Nation. 
They have no knowledge about who they are. 
They dont see the land as an asset; they see 
it as a liability because they have to pay taxes 
on it. They force the family to sell the land, 
saying “Somebody wants to buy it from us, 
just sell it, then, at least, I can get this money 
now.” But once you spend that money, it’s 
over with. You’ve put your whole family 
and all of its history for sale on an auction 
block. You have been a participant in cul- 
tural genocide. 

One of the major things that we have 
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Queen Quet, with bowl, 
at a celebration on the 
beach. Below, Queen Quet 
shares a story with 

school children. 


to accomplish is the establishment of the 
Gullah/Geechee Land and Legacy Fund. 
The fund would be an endowment so that 
we can purchase land when, for example, an 
elder doesn't have heirs to the property— 
to prevent the county from auctioning it 
for pennies to someone who is not Gullah/ 
Geechee. Keeping the land is critical to our 
existence. 


PVE ALSO SPENT the last 20 years collect- 
ing anything and everything that reflected 
Gullah/Geechee culture, whether it was 
photographs, thesis papers, books. All these 
things we have now in a massive archive. 
We're digitizing all of it so that the children 
can understand who we are as Gullah. A 
lot of our people didn’t realize they were 
different until they went off to college. All 
this forms the Gullah/Geechee Alkebulan 
Archive. We have to leave a legacy of 
home-grown education and grassroots 
scholarship. 

The Gullah/Geechee Sea Island Coalition 
worked arm-in-arm with Rep. James E. 
Clyburn to get the Gullah/Geechee Cultural 
Heritage Act passed and create the Gullah/ 
Geechee Cultural Heritage Corridor. It’s the 
first law the U.S. Congress ever passed to 
create a national heritage area dedicated to 
people of African descent. The bill acknowl- 
edges that ours is a unique culture and a 
consistent part of the fabric of America. I 
like to say it’s the foundation of America. 
Had Africans not been enslaved to build this 
country, you would not have the America 
you have today. 

Additionally, St. Helena Island played 
an important role in the civil rights move- 
ment. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., Ralph 
Abernathy, Rev. Jesse Jackson, and Stokely 
Carmichael (who became Kwame Ture) used 
to meet here at our Penn Center’s Frissell 
Community House during the 1950s and 
60s. The Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference as well as the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee used to meet here, 
in particular in the Frissell Community 
House. These grounds were used for train- 
ings. St. Helena Island has never been ridden 
on by the KKK and, to this day, St. Helena’s is 
still more than 90 percent Gullah/Geechee- 
owned. Dr. King could be safe here when he 
came. He came often, writing many of his 
major speeches here on the island. He even 


started planning the Poor People’s 
Campaign here. 

Finally, we need to put more 
pressure on Western society to 
change its ways and behaviors on 
the land, so we can decrease the car- 
bon emissions and stave off some of 
the climate change issues. Some of 
the Penn Center’s buildings have been 
destroyed because we are in a hur- 
ricane zone. That’s one of the critical 
social issues we contend with: the ser- 
vices that do—or do not—come when 
you are a largely black community and a 
storm is coming. 


PEOPLE ALWAYS HEAR me say, “Hunnuh 
mus tek cyare de root fa heal de tree,” a 
Gullah proverb meaning “You must take 
care of the root to heal the tree” If you want 
the fruit to be healed to have another gener- 
ation of rich fruit, then make sure to get to 
the root of the problem first. Heal it—and 
everything else will be fine. God will take 
care of the tree from there. 

Spirituality is critical to all Gullah/ 
Geechee people. It is a thread that ties us 
together. It’s foundational to our existence. 
The “seeking” tradition is an element that 
came from our African ancestry that we keep 
here in the Sea Islands. It’s like what some 
would call a “vision quest” or a process of 
spiritual discernment. It’s an initiation pro- 
cess that was brought into the Praise Houses 
and then into certain churches. 

Seeking means going out into the wilder- 
ness. It’s like Jesus’ 40 days in the wilderness, 
though seeking only lasts three days. The 
seeker goes out when it’s still dark. You might 
have to deal with snakes and other things 


that might be out there, 
but you know that your faith in God 
protects you. To be in the Praise House and 
to be a part of a traditional faith commu- 
nity is important to us. Seeking is a very, very 
sacred thing—and a very private thing for 
those who've done it. Without our spiritu- 
ality I don’t think our ancestors would have 
survived. 

My cousin, Matilda Middleton, recently 
passed away at age 105. I spent a lot of time 
with her. She remembered stuff back to her 
childhood and could tell me how things were 
then. She kept our traditions and culture. 
Everyone called her Ma, not just because 
her name was Matilda, but because she was 
the mother figure of the whole island. “Keep 
your hand in God’s unchanging hand,” she 
would say. 

Many of my ancestors and elders lived to 
be over 100. They fought so hard for the land 
because they went through so much—right 
out of enslavement and into the Jim Crow 
era. Yet they were able to teach us how to 
love each other and always do things “in 
decency and in order” = 
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for The Good 
News Clubs. 
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‘Get Them When 
They're Young!’ 


The Child Evangelism Fellowship targets children as young as 4— 
threatening them with hellfire and damnation—and runs “Good News 
Clubs” in public schools. Some parents have a problem with that. 
by ASRA Q. NOMANI 


LAST FALL, | WALKED INTO Room 154 at my son's public elementary school in Great Falls, 
Va., for the inaugural meeting of a new after-school club. The club’s lead organizer, a parent 
at the school, eyed me as she stacked Annie's Cheddar Bunnies snacks and asked about my 
son, a fifth-grader at the school: “Is Shibli here?” 

“No, I responded, quietly taking my seat. I'd come out of curiosity. Our school admin- 
istrators had emailed parents a flyer advertising a free, exciting, fun-filled hour of “dynamic 


Bible lessons, “creative learning activities,’ and “inspiring missionary stories,’ with a pledge 
y 


> 


to teach our children “respect for authority,’ “moral values,’ and “character qualities.” Would 
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this club be a good experience for my 
fifth grader? 

At 3:17 p.m., three minutes before the 
dismissal bell, the mother-volunteer said: 
“Asra, I’m going to have to ask you to leave. 
This is a kid’s club, and you don't have a kid 
[here].” My curiosity turned to suspicion. 
Instead of leaving, I called the school dis- 
trict’s public affairs office who confirmed 
that the club, held on public school grounds, 
was in fact open to anyone, with or with- 
out a child. 

The mother ran out of the room and 
returned with the school principal. He bee- 
lined to me, yelling: “Right now, you are 
disturbing the children.” I looked around. 
The children were happily munching on 
their Cheddar Bunnies. He moved the club 
to the gym. When I followed, he blocked my 
way. 

This was my introduction to the Good 
News Club, a private Christian organization 
founded in the 1920s for children age 6 to 
12, run by the Child Evangelism Fellowship. 


Since the 2001 Supreme Court decision 
Good News Club vs. Milford (NY) Central 
School, the number of Good News Clubs in 
the U.S. has increased from 1,155 clubs with 
about 17,000 children enrolled to 4,225 clubs 
in 2014, reaching about 174,000 children— 
most of them meeting in public schools. 
Unfortunately, these “good news” clubs are 
bad news for kids because they employ a 
shame-based pedagogy that, some report, 
may become emotionally abusive. 

In Great Falls, I found kindred spirits 
in an interfaith group of parents who were 


called ourselves the real good news club of 
Great Falls. 

In the days after the start of the club at 
our school, a second-grade attendee told 
classmates they were destined for “the 
underworld” because they didn’t attend the 
Good News Club. She led her classmates in 
an arts and crafts activity making wooden 
crosses “to protect them.” Later, at the bus 
stop, an adult supporter of the Good News 
Club told one of our interfaith group moth- 
ers, a Lutheran, “You're going to hell.” While 
the Good News Club flyer advertises that the 

club is open to children “regardless of 
religious background,” a lesson plan 
instructs teachers to tell the “unsaved” 
child “you are not God’s child” 

In the second week of the club’s 
meeting at our school, the club met 
behind a locked door, in violation of 
school policy. When a parent tried to 
enter, the parent-volunteer and then 

the school principal demanded the parent 
sign a form agreeing not to be a distur- 
bance. The school district could provide 
no other example of a meeting at a school 
where a parent was required to sign such a 
document. 

Our group of mothers protested. Once 
we were granted access, our interfaith group 
sent parent-observers to the club meetings 
and began learning more about Good News 
Clubs and the Child Evangelism Fellowship. 


THE 2001 SUPREME Court case overturned 
a lower court ruling that had sided with the 
Milford, N.Y. school in prohibiting the club 


A supporter of the club told one of our mothers, 
a Lutheran, “You're going to hell.” 


equally distressed by the Good News Club. 
Mostly mothers, our core group included one 
who grew up Lutheran and Greek Orthodox, 
one raised Southern Baptist and married to 
a Jewish man, and another who was Jewish 
married to a Christian man. We learned that 
one of our group, a Jewish mother of two 
children, has a heartbreaking two-page list 
of family members who were killed during 
the Holocaust. We bonded over daily chal- 
lenges such as health issues, aging parents, 
and our children’s test-taking. Jokingly, we 


from meeting on public school grounds. The 
school denied the club's request because, it 
said, the Good News Club's proposed use 
constituted religious worship, which was 
prohibited in public schools by the com- 
munity use policy. The Good News Club 
sued for violation of freedom of speech— 
and, ultimately, won. The Supreme Court 
decided, “What matters for Free Speech 
Clause purposes is that there is no logical 
difference in kind between the invocation of 
Christianity by the club and the invocation 
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11th Street Baptist Church photo 


of teamwork, loyalty, or patriotism by other 
associations to provide a foundation for their 
lessons.” But the 6-to-3 decision was highly 
contentious. 

Greg Anderson, a firefighter in 
Shoreline, Wash., told me about how he 
is raising the alarm with his school board 
because of Good News Club literature 
that says teachers who teach evolution are 
“fools.” He fought the Good News Club in 
the 1990s, when it came to his daughter’s 


Club in court cases, before he had a change 
of heart. As a child growing up in Texas, he 
attended Good News Club meetings. Five 
years ago, he and his wife adopted a son, 
and Cernyar went through soul-searching. 
“No adult stood up for me, he said, to pro- 
tect him from his childhood indoctrination. 
“I wanted to stand up for children” 
Katherine Stewart, a journalist who spent 
two years investigating the group for a book, 
The Good News Club: The Christian Right's 


A second-grade attendee told classmates they were 
destined for “the underworld” because they didn't 


attend the Good News Club. 


elementary school, by insisting students 
had to be dismissed to go home first before 
they could come back for the Good News 
Club. “It’s not your grandma's Bible stud- 
ies,’ said Anderson. “They like to sneak in, 
under the radar.” 

“Good News Club engages in shame- 
based emotional abuse,” said Eric Cernyar, 
an attorney in Cripple Creek, Colo., who 
used to argue on behalf of the Good News 
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Assault on America’s Children, said the group 
“feeds faith-based bullying” She began her 
investigation after a Good News Club came 
to her daughter’s Santa Barbara, Calif., ele- 
mentary school. 

“The Good News Club itself, for 
example, presents itself to parents and 
administrators as an outside group. But it 
creates the false but unavoidable (and, as 
far as I can tell, intentional) impression in 


\ * 
a 


young school children that its form oe r 


such as ‘nondenominational’ and ‘in 
nominational;? which makes people think 
it’s broadly Christian, when in fact it’s 
highly sectarian” 

At that first club meeting at Great Falls 
Elementary, with the principal blocking me, 
it wasnt a district superintendent who paved 
the way for me to enter; instead it was Wayne 
Rautio, the white-haired executive direc- 
tor of the Child Evangelism Fellowship in 
Northern Virginia, who finally gave me per- 
mission. Only then did the principal step 
aside. The school district said the principal 
acted “appropriately.” But, indeed, the club 
uses the threat of litigation against schools to 
intimidate principals, school boards, school 
districts, and PTAs. 

As we learned more about Good 
News Clubs, we were also witnessing club 
meetings at Great Falls Elementary. One 
week the children were read the story of 
a missionary couple, Martin and Gracia 
Burnham, kidnapped in the Philippines by 
“terrorists,” the Abu Sayyaf Islamic separat- 
ist group. The children were led in walking 
in place “as if they are hun- 
gry and tired and have sore 
feet; as if they were kidnap 
victims. Another week, 
volunteers read the story 
of Lottie Moon, a Baptist 
missionary to China, and 
chronicled attacks against 
her by the Chinese people. 
The story prompted one 
child to ask, “Why do the 
Chinese hate us?” 

Moises Esteves, vice 
president of USA Ministries 
at Child Evangelism 
Fellowship’s headquar- 
ters in Warrenton, Mo., 
declined comment on 


In 2001, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled that Good News 
Clubs—a ministry of Child 
Evangelism Fellowship—could 
meet in public schools, such 
as in Upland, Calif., left, and 
Bloomington, Ind., right. 
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g the ies at my son’s school, saying 
= that state and regional chapters have “a 
2. t deal of independence and discre- 
é Instructors “attempt to teach the Bible liter- 
3 ally,” he said. Many in the Fellowship do not 
3 believe that Catholics and other Protestants 
2 are Christian; Esteves said that’s not the 
Fellowship’s official policy. 


THE CHILD EVANGELISM Fellowship had 
a fundraiser this spring to double its num- 
ber of northern Virginia schools with clubs, 
from about 24 to 48. One of the key present- 
ers was Mat Staver, an attorney at Liberty 
Counsel, which sues school districts on 
behalf of the Child Evangelism Fellowship. 
Liberty Counsel is a religious nonprofit con- 
nected with Liberty University in Lynchburg, 
Va., founded by televangelist Jerry Falwell. 

The Good News Club is considered a 
leader of the “child evangelism movement; 
targeting children in a “4/14 window,’ with 
the ages of 4 to 14 considered the best to tar- 
get. The fellowship claims operations in 188 
countries. 

“This is colonial evangelism,” said Randy 
Woodley, a Keetoowah Cherokee and profes- 
sor at George Fox Evangelical Seminary, who 
converted to Christianity as a child. “If the 
church is the one who holds the power over 
heaven and hell, that is an awfully powerful 
position to be in. That’s the basis on which 
America began genocide,” he said. “That 
type of evangelism comes from an imperial 
strain of control. It’s sad. So many good peo- 
ple think they are doing good.” 

In his work, Woodley said, he teaches 
young adults who have to go through a 
form of “deprogramming” from the shame- 
and fear-based teachings they learned at the 
hands of well-meaning Christians. “I see 
them cry and deprogram,” he said. “Td call 
it manipulative, but I think that the people 
doing this think they are doing good things 
for the children” 

Brian McLaren, an evangelical preacher 
and the author of A New Kind of Christian, 
says the Good News Club is particularly 
“dangerous” because of its “innocent” pre- 
tense. “They are known as little old ladies 
who go create churches,’ McLaren said. 
“In their minds, they are doing nothing 
but standing up for morality. They never 
thought of how these Bible stories have 


been used to oppress people. When some- 
body criticizes them, their first thought is 
that they are suffering for God. The fact that 
they have innocent motives actually makes 
them more dangerous. The fact that they 
are being criticized is almost beyond their 
comprehension” 

“The irony,’ McLaren added, “is that tens 
of thousands of churches teach the Bible this 
way and never give it a second thought.” 

Last September, at a Good News Club 
“teacher training” at Capital Bible Church 
in Annandale, Va., Rautio of the Child 
Evangelism Fellowship gave his presen- 
tation on “Spiritual Warfare for the Good 
News Club” to about 40 adult volunteers. 
“CEF is under attack,” he said. “There is 
spiritual warfare. The enemy is here. It is 
really Satan opposing God. It is evil vs. God. 
He uses people,’ to oppose the Good News 
Club. He said, “The persecution is a direct 
response to our good work.’ Fairfax County, 
where Great Falls is located, is “Satan's ter- 
ritory,’ he noted. 

A man in the front nodded his head in 
agreement. Later, as Rautio talked about tar- 
geting children, the man yelled: “Get them 
when they're young!” 


OUR SMALL INTERFAITH group met 
with the principal and other school officials 
to express our concerns about the negative 
effect the Good News Club was having in 
our community. We gained access to the club 
meetings—restoring accountability and pub- 
lic presence—but the administrators didn't 
do much. We educated ourselves about the 
club’s curriculum. Importantly, following 


Martin Luther King’s steps for nonviolent 
action, we educated other parents and com- 
munity members. The number of children 
attending didn’t grow much. There were 12 
children at the last meeting. 

These are the kinds of political issues 
that are part of American democracy. As 
an immigrant, as a Muslim, as a woman, I 
know from my own experience how impor- 
tant it is to push back against extremism. I 
know how important faith is; how impor- 
tant conversations about religion are. I also 
know that bad religion that bullies children 
must be countered with good religion and 
good conscience. I want my son to grow up 
with a “respect for authority,’ “moral values,’ 
and “character qualities,’ as advertised by the 
Good News Club. But I also want him to be 
curious, not afraid of other faith traditions. 
I want him to think critically about faith and 
learn compassion. I want him to learn from 
the real good news club of Great Falls that 
he’s “spiritually alive” 

Back in Room 154 at Shibli’s school, a 
dozen young children gather in a semicircle 
around Diane Rautio, Wayne Rautio’s wife, 
as she tells them: “If you believe in Jesus, you 
will go to heaven. If you don't, you'll be sepa- 
rated from him forever and ever” 

One of the students turned around 
to steal a glance at me. I smiled warmly. 
Beneath my jacket, I wore my T-shirt: 
“Coexist.” = 


Asra Q. Nomani (asra@asranomani.com), 
a former Wall Street Journal reporter, is the 
author of Standing Alone: An American 
Womans Struggle for the Soul of Islam. 
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Just Jesus: 

My Struggle to Become 
Human, by Walter 
Wink. Image. 


Walter Wink: 

Collected Readings, 
edited by Henry 
French. Fortress Press. 
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By Bill Wylie-Kellermann 


STRUGGLING TO BECOME HUMAN 


In scholarship and life, Walter Wink sought the truth with passion. 


WALTER WINK IS known as a lectionary commentator with lucid biblical insight, 
a chronicler of nonviolent practice, a scholarly essayist, an arrestee in direct action, 
and one of the most important theologians of the millennium’s turn. He effectively 
named “the domination system” and its collusive principalities, opened up biblical 
interpretation to an integrated worldview, and brought the New Testament language 
of power back on the map of Christian social ethics. 

Two years ago he crossed over to God, joining the ancestors and saints. His 
first two posthumous books have now appeared. They make for good companion 
volumes. Let me weave back and forth between the two. Walter Wink: Collected 
Readings is the anthology of his core work. Just Jesus: My Struggle to Become Human 
is a short autobiography. The second is the more remarkable—because it’s so rare 
that a world-class scripture scholar should tell his or her own story in relation to 
encounters with the biblical witness. And all the more so because it was a project 
undertaken after he was diagnosed with Lewy body dementia. 

Given the dementia, the book itself is an effort of his “struggle to become 
human.’ An early version of the manuscript included oral history and other sources 
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narratively adapted to a first-person voice, 
but in the end his partner in all things, 
June Keener Wink, pressed for it to be pure 
Walter. No words not his own. His voice is 
easily recognized in these pages, though 
not always in the familiar crafted and noted 
style, rich in quotable one-liners. The jewels 
are here all right, but this text feels sim- 
pler, sparer, plainer. There are prayers and 
memories of one suffering the weight and 
creep of memory loss. Though it is a book 
he conceived and set to writing, June (aided 
by a sainted editor) lovingly completed the 
sculpture with autobiographical pieces, jour- 
nal entries, prayers, dreams, and important 
portions of his final magisterial work, The 
Human Being: Jesus and the Enigma of the 
Son of the Man. The latter, also well repre- 
sented in Collected Readings, frames the 
struggle (Jesus, Walter’s, and our own) to 
become human. 

The Human Being is a detailed reading 
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| 40 Life, Liberty, and Net 
Neutrality 
Why the FCC needs to hear 
| from you this summer 


of the so-called “son of man” sayings of the 
gospels, and is partly in conversation with 
the Jesus Seminar, in which Wink partici- 
pated. Collected Readings is warmly prefaced 
by Marcus Borg, among the more notori- 
ous of that circle. In Just Jesus, Wink recalls 
first conceiving the memoir in conversation 
with another participant when they won- 
dered aloud on a walk what it would be like 
to know the biographies of all the seminar 
members to understand how their various 
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positions might be rooted in their lives, or 
even I suppose vice versa. The anthology edi- 
tor, Henry French, devotes his introduction 
to stressing the connections between “biog- 
raphy and bibliography.” 

This is important. Walter Wink was an 
engaged interpreter, an activist scholar. He 
somehow thought hermeneutics should be 
consistent with the intent of the gospels, 
which were themselves passionate engage- 
ments with the Jesus movement and even 
with the imperial powers that be. Faith 
calling to faith. In the ’70s, he was denied 
tenure at Union Seminary in New York and 
academically shunned after publishing a 
book, The Bible in Human Transformation, 
with the opening line: “Historical biblical 
criticism is bankrupt.” That story is briefly 
recounted in Just Jesus, and most of the little 
tract is included in the anthology. There he 
assailed the myth of objectivity and argued 
for such an engaged reading of the text. In 
a certain sense, Just Jesus is its fruition, the 
last book fulfilling the first. In the wake 
of liberation theologies, it’s now common 
for authors up front to identify themselves 
and their social location. Here Wink takes 
that to its fullest implication: an entire 

Continued on Page 41 
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THROUGH THEIR EYES 

In 2011, Raul Guerrero provided 100 
Kodak disposable cameras and taught 
basic photography skills to nine 
young students in the Newlands area 
of Moshi, Tanzania. The Disposable 
Project book brings together their 
images of their community, with text 
by Guerrero. the-disposable-project. 
com 


JOURNEYING 

“Migration has been, for centuries, 
not only a source of controversy but 
a source of blessing,” Deirdre Cornell 
writes in Jesus Was a Migrant. Inspired 
by ministering among immigrants in 
different settings, this is a beautifully 
written set of deeply humanizing 
reflections on the immigrant experi- 
ence and Christian spirituality. Orbis 
Books 


FAITH AND STRUGGLE 

The New Black is a documentary film 
on how the African-American com- 
munity is grappling with gay rights. 
Focusing on the campaign for mar- 
riage equality in Maryland, it shows 
activists, families, and clergy on both 
sides of the campaign, with special 
attention to the role played by the 
black church. newblackfilm.com 


OUTSIDE THE BOX 

Some Christians happily become 
“non-goers” to official churches. 
In How to Be a Christian Without 
Going to Church: The Unofficial Guide 
to Alternative Forms of Christian 
Community, Kelly Bean explores the 
reasons and the channels some have 
found (or founded) for service, pasto- 
ral care, and discipleship. Baker Books 
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EYES & EARS 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


Life, Liberty, and Net Neutrality 


THE CONTROVERSY over net neu- 
trality has come back to the Federal 
Communications Commission 
(FCC) where it began, and the 
commissioners need to hear, imme- 
diately, one simple message from 
ordinary citizens: “Reclassify 
broadband internet as a telecom- 
munications service.” 

You don't really even need to 
know what those seven words mean. 
Just say them—by phone, email, fax, 
or carrier pigeon—until the com- 
missioners get the idea. 

That imperative sentence is 
aimed at preventing a policy shift 
that could turn our information 
superhighway into a fast, expensive 
toll road for the wealthy and force 
ordinary citizens onto a two-lane 
frontage road, with lots of traffic 
lights. 

Net neutrality, as you may recall, 
is the principle that internet service 
providers—the companies that own 


Seven words the FCC needs to hear 


this summer. 
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the cable or the wireless frequen- 
cies that bring the internet to your 
device—should treat all digital con- 
tent the same. Comcast shouldn't 
block Amazon Prime to force you 
into its own video-on-demand 
service, and Verizon shouldn't 
let Netflix pay more to get higher 
download speeds than its competi- 
tors. As a corollary, this means that 
independent filmmakers and video 
journalists have the same access to 
the online audience that the corpo- 
rate big boys have. 

FCC appointees in the first 
Obama term made net neutrality 
the rule of the digital roadway, but 
they did it using a regulatory frame- 
work inherited from the Bush II 
FCC that treated broadband inter- 
net as an “information service” 
rather than a telecommunications 
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service. In January, a U.S. Court 
of Appeals found that, under the 
“information services” classifica- 
tion, broadband service companies 
should be free to contract with con- 
tent providers for the use of their 
cables and wireless frequencies. The 
judges broadly hinted that if the FCC 
wanted net neutrality, it could sim- 
ply reclassify broadband service as 
a utility. The commissioners met to 
reconsider, and while they talked, 
Netflix immediately cut deals with 
both Verizon and Comcast to pay for 
faster service. 

The legal distinction between an 
“information service” and a “tele- 
communications service” is crucial. 
Telecommunications services are 
considered public utilities—like 
landline phone service was when it 
emerged in the 20th century. Back 
then the FCC used a combination 
of regulations, incentives, and sub- 
sidies to get phone service extended 
to practically every household in 
America and keep the basic service 
affordable for almost everyone. 

Broadband internet has become 
the kind of necessity that home 
phone service once was, and that 
same policy approach is needed. 
Comcast, AT&T, Verizon, 
etc. are right when they say 
that the public demand for 
streaming video requires 
new infrastructure. New 
cable needs to be laid and 
new wireless frequencies 
opened up. But who will 


pay for it? If, as the service providers 
are demanding, the content compa- 
nies pay, only corporate content will 
be seen. If the service providers pay, 
they will pass the charge on to us, 
the customers, in our monthly bill. 
The answer is the same as it once 
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was for telephone service. The ser- 
vice-providing companies must pay 
for the infrastructure. They charge 
their customers for it, but the fed- 
eral government puts in a subsidy to 
keep the service affordable for lower- 
income people. That way you get a 
free marketplace of ideas and relative 
equality of access; both democracy 
and social justice are served. 

But in its proposal issued this 
May, the FCC promised to maintain 
net neutrality while allowing pay-for- 
play deals on a case-by-case basis. 
After a storm of public protest, FCC 
chair Tom Wheeler inserted language 
into the proposal asking for public 
and industry input on the question 
of reclassifying broadband service. 

The FCC will hear comments 
on the issue throughout the sum- 
mer and take it up again in the 
fall. Hence the urgent need for that 
seven-word message. Free Press, 
a leading media reform advocacy 
organization, makes it easy for 
you to raise your voice—visit 
freepress.net/action. m 


Danny Duncan Collum, 
author of the novel White Boy, 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
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Continued from Page 39 
autobiography of an exegete. 

So consider: an abusive upbringing 
and confession of an unreconciled bitter 
grief over his father’s suicide; striking out 
into the world as a young person to test the 
unworried radical grace of the Sermon on 
the Mount; a Pentecostal conversion with 
tongues and baptism in the Holy Ghost that 
never let him go; the march in Selma; work 
(personal and academic) with the Guild for 
Psychological Studies in California; the com- 
plicated relationship to academia; marriage 
to a partner who would draw his biblical 
work toward art, dance, embodiment, and 
healing. These and more—the experience of 
Harlem, Chile, and South Africa. 

One might meditate on the cover 
photo of Just Jesus, where Walter is being 
arrested in the “daily death toll project” 
in Washington, D.C., in 1971. He holds a 
Vietnamese peasant hat and bears a sash 
identifying him with “a monk.” Each day 
300 people from different cities on the East 
Coast would die-in at the White House to 
represent the body count during the air war. 
Full disclosure: He was my New Testament 
professor at the time, and I am lying some- 
where on the ground off the edge of the 
page—my own first arrest. 

Years later, as we stood together against 
another war, blocking the White House gate 
(an action, if I’m not mistaken, organized by 
Sojourners), Walter and I talked while the 
cops summoned the wagons. I was angsting 
about a book I was attempting to write about 
the principalities and liturgical resistance. He 
said firmly, “The powers hate exposure. They 
are trying to suppress this book, and you 
cant allow them to.” I was fully encouraged. 
It got me moving and off the dime. I wrote. 
Only much later did it dawn on me how this 
wisdom was hard won from his own expe- 
rience of struggling mightily to unmask the 
powers. Now I find in Just Jesus a journal 
entry at precisely that time, nearly to that 
effect: “I am simply eager to get on with the 
Powers books, yet I am afraid of failure too. 
I am afraid of not being able to pull it off as 
a total integrated work of art and thought. 
That is, of course, possible. But it is also the 
Devil undermining all chance of it happen- 
ing as well” 

Fully two-thirds of Collected Readings 
is taken up by Wink’s trilogy on the 
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From HBO’s 
The Normal Heart 


SMALL SCREEN, GREAT DRAMA 


IT'S A TRUISM to say that television is 
outpacing cinema for entertainment qual- 
ity and depth of exploration. Since The 
Wire appeared a decade ago, studios have 
been realizing that there is an audience 
for long-form storytelling that is willing 
to think. 

Recently I’ve been struck by the 
set-in-the-’80s espionage thriller The 
Americans, the deeply haunting police 
procedural True Detective, the hilari- 
ous pathos of Louie and Veep, and the 
sly, shocking Hannibal, a prequel to The 
Silence of the Lambs: All hugely entertain- 
ing, dramatically credible, and challenging 
both as works that require sustained atten- 
tion and in terms of what they say about 
life. The Americans is really an exploration 
of marriage and cultural identity wrapped 
up in Cold War cloaks-and-daggers; 
True Detective is a lament for the broken 
parts of America, and an affirmation that 
friendship endures above almost every- 
thing else; and Hannibal is a postmodern 
delving into Dante’s Inferno, looking at 
the underbelly of Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn's 
assertion that “the line dividing good and 
evil cuts through the heart of every human 
being” 

What's most exciting is that it’s now 
considered viable to make drama that 
actually asks real questions about life and 
is prepared not to answer them pat. Along 
with the vast amount of social media con- 
versation about these works, what we have 
is more akin to ancient forms of pub- 
lic entertainment that required a kind 
of audience participation—theatrical 


catharsis meeting gathered conversation 
to produce a community hermeneutic. 
When we talk about TV and cinema, we're 
talking about ourselves. 

Which brings me to The Normal 
Heart, HBO’s film of Larry Kramer's play 
about the emergence of AIDs and the 
work of the Gay Men’s Health Crisis in 
New York City. Adapted by Kramer and 
directed by Glee and American Horror 
Story’s Ryan Murphy, The Normal Heart 
stars Mark Ruffalo as Kramer's surrogate 
Ned Weeks, more than ably supported by 
the likes of Matt Bomer, Jim Parsons, Julia 
Roberts, and Alfred Molina. 

It’s a film that doesn't fully succeed 
as a work of television, largely I think 
because of its stage origins, but it is still a 
profoundly moving, educative, emotion- 
ally truthful piece of work. The film is 
important because of the tragic history it 
tells: The Reagan administration, and the 
mayor of New York, the city where nearly 
50 percent of the early cases occurred, 
refused to acknowledge the AIDs cri- 
sis until it was considered “safe” to do 
so—which surely contributed to more 
suffering and deaths. The Normal Heart 
should deepen the mainstreaming of anti- 
homophobic narratives and open up the 
dominant culture to rethink its—and pos- 
sibly our—ignorance. It’s a sign of cultural 
maturity that this provocation is chan- 
neled through great drama. = 


Gareth Higgins is a northern Irish writer 
living in North Carolina. He co-presents 
thefilmtalk.com and soultele gram.com. 
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principalities: Naming, Unmasking, and 
Engaging the Powers, truly his most influ- 
ential work. His close survey of the New 
Testament material, the theological essays 
informed by cultural analysis and depth 
psychology, and the capstone—a new and 
renewed practical theology of nonviolence— 
have become seminal for both biblical 
studies and movement spirituality. Language 
that he originated in each, such as “myth of 
redemptive violence” and “the domination 
system,” has become commonplace—even 
unacknowledged and ubiquitous. 

Henry French roots the impetus for the 
powers trilogy in Walter and June’s lived 
experience in Chile under military dicta- 
torship in 1982: Nearly crushed by despair; 
driven to the Word. Elsewhere Wink cred- 
its William Stringfellow with setting him in 
motion on the 30-year principalities and 
powers project when Wink reviewed Free 
In Obedience (1964), Stringfellow’s first real 


were tapped by him to help enact these sto- 
ries in his local presentations. In Just Jesus, 
he recounts that it was only in performing 
Jesus’ sayings that Wink first understood 
their meaning. Only in attempting to strike 
a fellow participant on the right cheek, did it 
become physically clear this was a backhand 
of humiliation—the entire sequence being 
about powerlessness upending power, about 
reclaiming dignity and humanity. Notice that 
bodily enactment was key. Incarnation pre- 
ceded exegesis. 

He taught this sequence as training in 
biblical nonviolence to participants in the 
South African church struggle against apart- 
heid. His illegal border crossing, practically 
miraculous, into South Africa with his life- 
long friend Richard Deats is told here in 
fine detail, a story of risk, providence, and 
resurrection. 

Once, as a seminarian at Union, in an 
“Intro to New Testament” small group cir- 


Turn the other cheek and go the extra mile have been 
read as passive-doormat ethical prescriptions. Wink 
recovered them as uppity resistance examples. 


treatment of the powers, for Christianity and 
Crisis magazine. Stringfellow doesn’t come 
up in these volumes. 

The strength of Collected Readings is 
also a weakness. That a volume published 
by Fortress Press should collect readings all 
from Fortress is a narrow reliance. Primary 
publisher, yes. Core works, to be sure. But 
so much omitted. As French himself seems 
to acknowledge, one may readily imagine a 
fuller, broader anthology that will one day 
draw upon Wink’s other books (he wrote 
eight on the powers alone), some more 
popular and practical, as well as the articles, 
interviews, accounts of nonviolent action, 
poems, prayers, and Bible studies. Bring 
them deftly on. 

Wink’s work changed the face of biblical 
studies in ways large and small. Both books 
include a notable one from the Sermon on the 
Mount: For more than a millennium, turn the 
other cheek, give also your coat, and go the 
extra mile have been read as passive-door- 
mat ethical prescriptions. Wink recovered 
them as uppity resistance examples. Many 
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cle, we were studying the pearl of great price 
from Matthew. Walter halted the discus- 
sion so we could go round and allow the 
text to ask us each: “What are you willing to 
die for?” I am still living with that disciple- 
ship question. I’ve since decided that no one 
should escape seminary (nor baptismal prep- 
aration, for that matter) without having to 
face that interrogation. It is the human ques- 
tion not just of freedom and mortality, but of 
risk and struggle. 

June reports that it was important to 
Walter in his illness that he complete the 
autobiography before he died. She quotes 
him from an interview, “I hope to live to a 
ripe old age, but if I have to give my life for 
the gospel or justice, I hope I can do that.” 
He did, just so, in the many ways that human 
beings can. The book is witness. Thanks be 
to God. = 


Bill Wylie-Kellermann is a pastor, commu- 
nity activist, teacher, and writer in Detroit. 
His most recent book is William Stringfellow: 
Essential Writings (Orbis). 
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SINS OF OMISSION 


Tea Party Catholic: The Catholic Case for 
Limited Government, a Free Economy, and 
Human Flourishing, by Samuel Gregg. 
The Crossroad Publishing Company. 


WHAT IS THE relationship between one’s 
religious beliefs and one’s economic and 
political views? Are some religious beliefs 
more “American” than others? 

These questions come to mind in read- 
ing Samuel Gregg’s Tea Party Catholic: The 
Catholic Case for Limited Government, a 
Free Economy, and Human Flourishing. 
Gregg suggests that religion directly 
informs—or should inform—our under- 
standing of political and economic issues 
and that religious, economic, and political 
liberty are inextricably bound. A perceived 
or real “attack” on one, he contends, is an 
attack on all. 

Gregg is director of research for Acton 
Institute, a libertarian think tank whose core 
principles seek the “integrating [of] Judeo- 
Christian truths with free market principles.” 

In Tea Party Catholic Gregg writes of 
a “new type of Catholic American” who is 
grounded in a “dynamic sense of orthodoxy” 
but whose “Americanness” is defined by faith 
in free market principles. Tea Party Catholic 
details how free market principles and a view 
of government “with clear but constrained 
economic functions” have, Gregg argues, not 
only deep roots in U.S. political history but 
also in Catholic tradition. Thereby, he sug- 
gests, any U.S. Catholic differing in his or 
her economic and political beliefs has nei- 
ther a proper understanding of the United 
States’ founding nor of the teachings of the 
Catholic Church. 

Gregg’s attempt to sacralize libertarian- 
ism is not consistent with Catholic doctrine: It 
runs counter to stated positions of the Vatican 
and the majority of Catholic theologians and 
economists. At a recent conference at The 
Catholic University of America one of Pope 
Francis’ advisers, Cardinal Oscar Rodriguez 
Maradiaga, said that in commenting on free 
market and libertarian influences on our 
global economy, Pope Francis gave a “sharp 
prophetic verdict: “This economy kills?” 

Gregg tries to make the case for his 
Catholic-libertarian mash-up through the 
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figure of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, the 
only Catholic signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. Although Carroll’s appear- 
ance in the book is surprisingly sporadic 
and fleeting given the book’s introduc- 
tion, Carroll is meant to connect the dots in 
Gregg’s story between Catholicism, free mar- 
ket economics, and the founding of the U.S. 

Tea Party Catholic is meant to be a neatly 
packaged case for why Catholics, as a mat- 
ter of faith and as good USS. citizens, should 
adhere to free market ideology. In the end, 
however, it’s too neatly packaged, coming 
off as historically misleading and politically 
opportunistic. 

The book reads much like the Republican 
Party platform, with each plank hung upon 
the awkward framework of Catholic teach- 
ing and Revolutionary War ideology. Gregg’s 
treatment touches numerous current pol- 
icy debates, including immigration reform, 
the Affordable Care Act, monetary policy, 
budget deficits, the Paul Ryan budget, and 
unions. Each topic is argued from a free mar- 
ket perspective and draws selectively upon 
the writings of Catholic theologians. 

Tea Party Catholic is argument by omis- 
sion, whether it is making the case for a free 
market foundation to Catholic teaching 
absent countervailing evidence or com- 
menting on early U.S. history. Reading 
present-day assumptions into the writ- 
ings and lives of those in the past is always 
a risky, though currently quite popular, 
proposition, and it is no less so here. This, 
ultimately, is Gregg’s downfall. Claiming that 
the Revolutionary War generation, or any 
one revolutionary in particular, was a para- 
gon of virtue and an exemplar of liberty is to 


disregard the complexity of the human expe- 
rience and to misconstrue the past. Nor is it 
accurate to portray the Revolutionary gen- 
eration as a unified group of free marketers 
throwing off the shackles of mercantilism. 

The struggle of the founders with slav- 
ery is well-known. A look at tariff history 
and early efforts to protect U.S. manufac- 
turing shows that grievances cited by the 
colonists in the quest for independence, 
such as taxation and restrictions on trading, 
were suddenly not nearly as egregious as they 
worked to establish a national government. 

Charles Carroll, Gregg’s champion of 
liberty, was a prominent Federalist who 
favored the creation of a strong federal gov- 
ernment. He represented Maryland as a 
senator when the first U.S. Congress over- 
whelmingly passed the Tariff of 1789 as its 
first major piece of legislation in an effort to 
raise revenue and protect U.S. industry. And 
besides being the only Catholic to sign the 
Declaration of Independence, Carroll was 
also the colonies’ largest slaveholder. 

The past, like the present, belies neat 
packaging. = 


Jennifer Moon is a freelance writer in 
Bellingham, Wash. She holds a Ph.D. in early 
American history from the University of 
Virginia. 
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A HANDBOOK FOR 
JUSTICE 


Faith-Rooted Organizing: Mobilizing the 
Church in Service to the World, by Alexia 
Salvatierra and Peter Heltzel. IVP Books. 


FAITH-ROOTED Organizing: Mobilizing the 
Church in Service to the World outlines a 
theological cartography of social change. In 
this critical intervention, Alexia Salvatierra 
and Peter Heltzel reimagine—and as a neces- 
sary consequence, rechart—the landscape of 
vision, action, and strategic planning needed 
for social change. 

Full disclosure: I have attended sev- 
eral trainings conducted by the co-authors. 
Indeed, the dual authorship of the text is a 
principal strength. Faith-Rooted Organizing 
blends the voice of an evangelical-activist 
theologian in Heltzel with the homespun 
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HOW WOULD JESUS VOTE? 


"| love the way the book makes the 
case for progressive politics and 
for ecological responsibility, using 
the Bible so effectively. | am 
grateful to have such an informa- 
tive piece of work in my hands." 
Tony Campolo 
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profundity of a seasoned pastor and cam- 
paign organizer in Salvatierra. The authors 
delight readers with complementary writ- 
ing styles: Heltzel speaks through theological 
propositions, interpolated intermittently 
with jazz references and theological punch 
lines; Salvatierra communicates through 
proverbs, organizing anecdotes, poignant 
biblical passages, and narrative side notes. 

The result is a well-argued and accessible 
text that should resonate from the seminary 
to the sanctuary. Their driving thesis is that 
faith communities, especially Christian 
ones, should organize for social change in 
a way that is rooted and guided by the sto- 
ries, symbols, sayings, and scriptures of our 
faith. Faith-Rooted Organizing functions as 
an instruction manual on effective advo- 
cacy while providing a theological rationale 
and vocabulary for a vocation marked by 
tremendous victories and colossal failures, 
breakthrough partnerships and fragmented 
coalitions, glimpses of beloved community 
and portraits of democracy stillborn. 

These strengths notwithstanding, some 
themes of the book could be deepened. The 
text assumes—but does not explicitly argue 
for—the policies of an interventionist state, 
the countervailing power of labor unions, 
and a civic culture responsive to political 
pressure, principled argument, or both. Much 
of the audience of Faith-Rooted Organizing, 
presumably, shares this social vision, but 
the unconvinced need to hear core prem- 
ises stated and defended. Moreover, even 
the proverbial choir needs to hear preach- 
ing that explains as well as emphasizes the 
magic of dearly held melodies. 

Additionally, given the ecumenical and 
egalitarian aims of the faith-rooted organizing 
project, offering a rigorous defense of self- 
governance and democracy would augment 
the text. Gary Dorrien notes that the book 
draws upon a sociological theory of change 
called resource mobilization theory. That 
theory, in essence, contends that preferred 
futures can be established when resources 
such as money, labor, capital, and so on are 
organized in a particular direction for a par- 
ticular end. Heltzel and Salvatierra assemble 
an impressive array of anecdotes and “move- 
ment stories” to demonstrate the local and 
regional effectiveness of this strategy. 

There is, however, a big picture question 
that confronts the reader—to whom do we 


assign responsibility for implementing jus- 
tice? Is the principal duty of the church and 
community-based groups concerning justice 
to call the state to a higher vision of the com- 
mon good (enforcing rights, implementing 
social insurance and social service programs, 
mandating fair housing and wages, etc.)? Or 
might we expand our ecclesiology of justice 
and claim with Ron Sider that the first society 
that must be just is the church? If we pursue 
the latter claim, which appears to be the direc- 
tion in which Heltzel and Salvatierra point, 
then Faith-Rooted Organizing finally aims 
toward a renewed church that blesses the 
world so that all its peoples might see a day 
where justice and peace embrace in our cities, 
countryside, communities—in all creation. = 


Andrew Wilkes is co-minister to young adults 
and social justice ministry director at the 
Greater Allen AME Cathedral of New York 
and a Sandy Recovery grants manager at 
American Red Cross Greater New York. 


Reviewed by Rosalie G. Riegle 


A REIGN OF TERROR 


Thermonuclear Monarchy: Choosing 
Between Democracy and Doom, 

by Elaine Scarry. W.W. Norton and 
Company. 


AMID WORRIES about a new Cold War, 
of standoffs with old enemies and con- 
frontations with new ones, Harvard 
professor Elaine Scarry’s latest book is a 
chilling reminder of the doom our presiden- 
tially controlled nuclear arsenal can unleash 
upon the world. Early on, she reminds us 
that President Nixon told reporters, “I can 
get on the telephone and in 25 minutes 70 
million people will be dead” 

This boast illustrates Scarry’s thesis: We 
live in a thermonuclear monarchy, where 
one person—the U.S. president—can destroy 
the world. Nuclear doom is an accident wait- 
ing to happen, and she reviews a number of 
barely publicized near misses. 

But she sees a solution at hand—the 
US. Constitution, specifically both Article 
I, Section 8, which says that Congress 
alone can declare war, and the Second 
Amendment. The text of the latter reads: 
‘A well regulated militia being necessary to 
the security of a free state, the right of the 
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people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” (Emphasis added.) Scarry argues 
that the amendment mandates a second level 
of citizen consent to war, a further brake 
to executive power, even after Congress 
has given its approval—that the writers of 
the Constitution intended that before the 
US. engaged in any war the people would 


Scarry also provides fascinating detail 
in developing each of her arguments. In 
the final section, “Consent and Emergency 
Deliberation,’ we learn that Switzerland pro- 
vides nuclear shelter for 81 percent of its 
population. The U.S. provides it only for the 
executive office, which will dive deep into a 
Blue Ridge mountain in the event ofa nuclear 


We live in a thermonuclear monarchy, where one 
person—the U.S. president—can destroy the world. 


have to consent to 

join a militia, a form 

” of collective partici- 
pation in the decision 
for war. According to 
Scarry, our out-of-ratio 
nuclear weapons stock- 
pile, ready to launch at 
the command of a sin- 
gle person, has negated 
the Constitution- 
mandated chain of 
accountability and 
decision-making and is therefore illegal. 

Scarry, a scholar of social theory, argues 
that the social contract on which the 
Constitution stands also outlaws nuclear 
weapons. Departing from some interpreta- 
tions, she maintains that the social contract 
as developed through the centuries is 
actually a covenant for peace, giving us a 
blueprint on how to live without war. 

Except for the faithful Plowshares anti- 
nuclear activists, most of “we the people” no 
longer think about nuclear war. Perhaps it’s 
because we simply can’t think of it, can’t get 
our heads around the idea that one person 
can input the codes that will kill every one of 
us, friend or foe. Scarry forces us to face the 
realities. For example, she writes that each 
US. Navy Ohio-class nuclear submarine car- 
ries enough warheads to destroy the people 
on an entire continent. We have 14 of them 
and seven continents. Do the math. 

Every foreign affairs correspondent and 
every federal elected official should read this 
book. Lest informed readers be put off by 
its size and depth of reasoning, an introduc- 
tion illustrates the problem with a graphic 
parable, and each part begins with a helpful 
prelude and summary. 


strike. But while regular 
exercises rehearse the 
steps necessary to alert 
the president to launch 
a strike, the president’s 
evacuation travel is 
rarely practiced, prob- 
ably because such a 
maneuver would attract 
attention. And attention 
to the fact of thermo- 
nuclear monarchy is 
exactly what the presi- 
dent and the Pentagon don’t want. We might 
start to ask why the government, instead of 
building shelters for its people, posts bill- 
boards: “Does your family have a plan? Be 
prepared for an emergency!” 

Scarry concludes that our Constitution 
is the adequate but woefully unused answer 
to eliminating nuclear weapons. One caveat 
about the book: Scarry doesn’t tell us how to 
get from the doom to the democracy. Given 
our present muddled Congress—relying as 
it does on constant, costly electioneering 
and stunted with corporate financial con- 
trol—how can we get our representatives 
to listen? Scarry writes, “Thermonuclear 
monarchy is more grave, more dark, more 
dangerous than any tyranny that has ever 
operated on earth.” Eliminating the weap- 
ons completely is the only solution. If the 
Constitution is an answer, how can we get 
Congress to use it? = 


Rosalie G. Riegle is professor emerita in 
English from Saginaw Valley State University 
and on the national committee of the War 
Resisters League. Her latest book is Crossing 
the Line: Nonviolent Resisters Speak Out for 
Peace (Wipf and Stock). 


A film by the 
Evangelical Immigration Table 


thestrangerfilm.org 


To watch a trailer or request a screening 


The Stranger is a 40-minute documentary film 
commissioned by the Evangelical Immigration 
Table and produced by Emmy-award winning 


producer Linda Midgett. Sharing immigrant 
stories, highlighting biblical teaching related to 
immigrants, and addressing some common 


economic and political misconceptions, The 


Stranger seeks to mobilize evangelical 
Christians to respond to immigrants and to 
immigration policy in ways that are consistent 


with biblical principles. 


The Evangelical Immigration Table is a broad coalition 


of evangelical organizations and leaders advocating 


for immigration reform consistent with biblical values. 


www.evangelicalimmigrationtable.com 
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Deep Economy 


The Jokulsdrlén glacier 
lagoon in Iceland. 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 
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Time for Confession—and Action 


THE NEWS IN mid-May was grim: 
Scientists announced that melt across 
the West Antarctic was proceeding 
much faster than before. In fact, they 
said that at this point the melt of the 
six great glaciers fronting Amundsen 
Bay was “unstoppable,” and that over 
a number of decades it would raise 
sea levels by 10 feet or more. 

This is another way of saying: 
Given dominion over the earth, 
we've failed. We've taken one after 
another of the planet's great physi- 
cal features and wrecked them. The 
Arctic? Summer sea ice is reduced 
by 80 percent, and it’s an every- 
year affair now to boat through 
the Northwest Passage, impassably 
choked by ice until this millennium 
began. The seven seas? Thirty per- 


We stood by as our addiction 
to fossil fuel ran Genesis in reverse. 
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cent more acidic than they were 
in the past—and the acidity could 
double or triple by the end of the 
century. The Antarctic? It’s not just 
warming rapidly, but its wind pat- 
terns have been changed by the 
ozone hole in ways that amplify 
the heating. Storms are stormier, 
droughts are deeper, fires last lon- 
ger, rain falls harder. 

And all because it was a lit- 
tle easier and a little cheaper not 
to change off fossil fuels. When 
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scientists sounded the alarm about 
all this in the late 1980s, the atmo- 
spheric concentration of carbon 
dioxide was about 350 parts per 
million—or what we now con- 
sider the upper bound of safety. If 
wed heeded their fervent warnings, 
wed have moved with great speed 
to convert to solar and wind power. 
We'd have parked our SUVs. Wed 
have insulated every home in the 
world. It would have cost money 
and it would have been inconve- 
nient; on the other hand, it could 
have bred solidarity in much the 
same way that preparing for World 
War II transformed the U.S. 

But we couldn't be bothered. We 
ignored the first commandant that 
wed been given: to exercise sen- 
sible, sane stewardship over this 
planet that God had found so good. 
We stood by as our addiction to fos- 
sil fuel ran Genesis in reverse. 

Now—with CO, levels averag- 
ing above 400 parts per million—it’s 
too late to prevent much tragedy. The 
seas are already rising, and they're 
going to rise some more. The floods 
are already coming, and they'll grow 
more intense. No need to listen to 
the theologians describe 
free will: We can see it in the 
daily weather forecast, with 
its ever greater number of 
record highs. Our charac- 
ter is revealed in every cubic 
meter of the atmosphere. 

Which means that 
for those of us who are 


Christians, there’s a need both for 
confession and for action. We waited 
very long to get started—but that’s 
no excuse for not starting now. We've 
made our task harder, which means 
we must work harder. 

Because if we don’t break the 
power of the fossil fuel industry 
right now, that 10 feet of sea level rise 
will become 30 or 40; that 2 degrees 
Celsius climb in temperature will 
become four or six or eight; that mis- 
erable century or two will become an 
impossible one. That’s why it’s good 
news that more and more congrega- 
tions and dioceses and synods and 
general conferences are divesting 
from fossil fuel stocks: As Desmond 
Tutu made clear this spring, it is the 
single greatest moral imperative of 
our moment. It’s not sufficient, but 
it’s necessary. 

Having screwed up, we could 
compound that failure by saying, 
“It’s too late.” That would take our 
inaction and turn it into an excuse 
for never acting. It’s too late to keep 
bad things from happening. But it’s 
not too late to keep worse things 
from happening. Realizing that 
requires maturity, which is what 

we're called to. = 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury College 
in Vermont and founder of 
350.org. Join the People’s 
Climate March, Sept. 20-21, 
New York City. 
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The first time we visited my sister in her monastery 
Was just after one of our sons had survived massive 
Surgeries, before and during which all the monks & 
Nuns in the monastery, not to mention thousands of 
Other generous souls, had prayed constantly for him; 
And it turned out that they had gone over the million 
Prayer mark for our son, which, according to the law 
Of the monastery, gave him lifetime privileges. He's 
No dolt, this kid, and he took off running, to hammer 
On drums, and eat the cookies on an altar, and pursue 
The grim local peacocks, who were deeply aggrieved. 
By the time we retrieved him he was worn and happy 
And the peacocks were huddled bitterly in the maples. 
Even now I sometimes wonder if he will end up there 
In his golden years, maybe retiring there at age ninety 
And serving as the soul who calls everyone to prayer; 
He did exactly that when he was a small boy, after all. 


Brian Doyle is the editor of Portland Magazine at the University 
of Portland (Oregon) and the author most recently of The Thorny 
Grace of It, a collection of spiritual essays. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE A 


Who Do You Say I Am? 


AS A NATIVE KOREAN who has studied and taught in the U.S. for more than 13 years, I feel 
like ’'m always swinging between two lands—neither giving me a sense of home. Nostalgia 
might be too gentle a word to describe this in-between space. Rather, it’s a bitter and unpleas- 
ant reality constantly reminding me that to some I appear “strange,” “irregular, “awkward,” 
“unskillful,” or “suspicious.” In this situation, I remain “unnatural” 

I often feel the same way in the church. My ethnicity and gender are considered marks of 
“otherness” —even in my own denomination. Every waking moment I wrestle with this ques- 
tion: How can I incorporate my body, my culture, my language as a Korean woman theologian 
fully into the body of Christ? This wrestling, while uncomfortable, also prevents me from set- 
tling with easy or convenient answers. Perpetual dislocation leads me to pay attention to the 
unseen and unheard corners of the world. It demands I examine old convictions and construct 
a creative space for new ways of thinking about God, life, and the nature of justice and hope. 

The majority of our biblical stories come from people who were also living outside their 
own land. They too were in some way dislocated. The biblical texts this month 
call particular attention to their emotions, tensions, and challenges. They 
invite all of us to feel lost with them, to tremble with them, and to be cou- 


rageous with them. 


University in St. Paul, Minn. 
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Attention and Generosity 
Isaiah 55:1-5; Psalm 145:8-9, 14-21; Romans 9:1-5; Matthew 14:13-21 


DURING THE Babylonian exile (598 to 538 
BCE), the Jews in the land of Judah were 
deported to Babylonia. In Isaiah 55, the 
prophet helps the jaded Israelites imagine 
the world where God invites them to live, the 
world where bread, wine, milk, and water are 
free. But how can they respond to God's call? 
The answer is provided in verse 2—if only 
the Israelites will “Listen carefully to me,” 
God cries. Attention is necessary in order to 
accept God's invitation. 

Matthew’s story of feeding the 5,000, 
too, demonstrates how our focused atten- 
tion can be a way to answer God's call. The 
crowds heard Jesus and they followed him. 
Their attention to him moved Jesus. With 
compassion, Jesus cured their sick and fed 
them. Matthew sees the occasion as a sign 
of the kingdom already present, inchoative, 
in Jesus and in the crowds attention to Jesus. 

Attention is not without effort, however. 
French philosopher and political activist 
Simone Weil says, “Attention is the rarest and 
purest form of generosity.’ Weil also believes 
that attention is necessary both to know God 
and to respond to the need of our neighbors, 
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Min-Ah Cho is assistant professor of theology and spirituality at St. Catherine 


which cannot be separated from one another. 
‘The capacity to give one’s attention to others 
is difficult and requires discipline. It requires 
making room for others even though we live 
ina culture filled with endless distractions and 
selfish pursuits. Attention to another, in our 
scenario, is almost a miracle. And Matthew’s 
story tells us that, indeed, it is a miracle. 


[ AUGUST 10 ] 


The Given Moment 


1 Kings 19:9-18; Psalm 85:8-13; 
Romans 10:5-15; Matthew 14:22-33 


IN MATTHEW 14:22-33, the disciples 
fear Jesus walking toward them on the 
water, thinking him a “ghost” (verse 26). 
Peter seems intent on verifying Jesus’ iden- 
tity. Jesus obliges, yet he requires Peter to 
be attentive to the moment. When Peter’s 
attention fails, he sinks. But his clumsiness 
is understandable. Jesus is standing on the 
windy, wavering water. The object of atten- 
tion—truth—is not immovable. It is not a 
fixed object in dualistic opposition to the 


BY MIN-AH CHO 


giver (God) and the receiver (the believer). 

We often expect that God’s truth is 
revealed with obvious and decisive signs. 
The more startling and unusual they are, the 
more one must trust they are the message of 
God. Simple-minded theology attributes nat- 
ural disaster to divine vindictiveness. Elijah’s 
story (1 Kings 19), however, challenges our 
expectation of such definitions of truth. 
Whereas Elijah anticipates God appearing in 
dramatic and unmistakable fashions, like “a 
great wind,’ “earthquake,” or “fire,” God talks 
to him with “a sound of sheer silence” (verses 
11-12). 

God’s truth is barely perceptible and 
understandable because it is not an object 
to comprehend. God’s truth is attain- 
able, but it has a way of eluding those who 
set out to grasp and dominate it by them- 
selves. Instead, God’s truth is to be lived 
out by engaging and working with people, 
as these texts demonstrate—Jesus gets into 
the boat with the disciples; God sends Elijah 
to Damascus to meet with people and work 
with them. Only a receptive and empathetic 
person, paying attention in the sheer silence, 
can discover the truth and bear witness to it. 


[ AUGUST 17 ] 


A Woman's Courage 


Isaiah 56:1, 6-8; Psalm 67; 
Romans 11:1-2a, 29-32; Matthew 15:10-28 


THE CANAANITE woman in Matthew 
15:21-28 leaves her native land desperately 
seeking a cure for her daughter. Like other 
women who approach Jesus, she is not under 
the authority or protection of a husband. 
She could be any migrant woman, perhaps 
a single mom trying to survive in a foreign 
country without legal status. 

Jesus, on the contrary, here represents 
the side of the powerful. Though his land 
is under Roman occupation, Jesus is with 
his disciples, has male privileges, and has 
taught people with authority. His disciples 
think that Jesus’ blessing should be granted 
only to Jews. They ask Jesus to send her away. 
Are they afraid of losing entitlements? Jesus 
appears to agree with them. 

But she cries out for Jesus’ attention, unex- 
pectedly speaking the language of Israel, not 
her native tongue: “Have mercy on me, Lord, 
Son of David; my daughter is tormented by a 
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demon.” (verse 22). Jesus ignores her at first— 
then appears to reject her. But she does not 
give up. She is strong and insistent. She does 
not accept that there is a boundary between 
insiders and outsiders in Jesus’ mission. 

She overcomes Jesus’ refusal by challeng- 
ing him to reflect on his own conviction. 
“Yes, Lord, yet even the dogs eat the crumbs 
that fall from their masters’ table” (verse 
27). Jesus humbly accepts her challenge. He 
opens his mind to this outsider, to the new 
vision for the kingdom of God in accor- 
dance with the vision in Isaiah 56. God will 
gather others together, besides those already 
gathered, saying, “my house shall be called 
a house of prayer for all peoples” (verse 7). 


[ AUGUST 24 ] 


Claiming Identity 


Isaiah 51:1-6; Psalm 138; 
Romans 12:1-8; Matthew 16:13-20 


NEW TESTAMENT scholar Elaine M. 
Wainwright points out a dangerous dialogue 
pattern in Matthew 16, when Jesus asks his 
disciples, “Who do you say I am?” (verse 15). 
When we read the text in a broader context, 
it could be argued that Peter’s answer—“You 
are the Messiah, the Son of the living God” — 
is simply acknowledging a characterization 
of Jesus popular in the Matthean communi- 
ties. Yet Peter’s confession on behalf of all the 
disciples, in effect, silences them. Further, in 
a community with strong female leadership, 
Peter’s confession genderizes power as male 
normative—all the male and female partici- 
pants of God’s kingdom are represented by 
the male disciple Peter, with subsequent con- 
sequences throughout Christianity. 

If we focus on Jesus’ question, not Peter’s 
answer, then the dialogue renders the ques- 
tion about Jesus’ identity open and tense. 
It allows room for “creative meaning-mak- 
ing.” Instead of affirming Peter's authority, 
the question invites all of us—regardless of 
race, ethnicity, gender, and class—to ponder 
the relationship between Jesus and ourselves: 
“Who do you say Iam?” 

The church has a role to play in such 
creative meaning-making as translator, 
connector, and negotiator, by giving partic- 
ular attention to the voices of the powerless. 
Attention does not happen when we are 
accustomed to answers that have been 


considered correct and universal. Attention 
does not happen without practice. Jesus’ 
question requires experimental attempts to 
create space for seeing and thinking inde- 
pendent of dominant patterns. 


[ AUGUST 31 ] 


Idolatrous Suffering 


Jeremiah 15:15-21; Psalm 26:1-8; 
Romans 12:9-21; Matthew 16:21-28 


THE FIRST OF THREE Passion predictions 
in Matthew starts here in verse 21. Jesus 
warns his disciples that he must “undergo 
great suffering ... and be killed” before rising 
from the dead. The announcement of Jesus’ 
suffering and death are closely tied to what it 
means to follow Jesus as a disciple. 

Jesus’ redemptive suffering evokes a fun- 
damental discomfort for Christians. It also 
deeply affects our relationship with God. 
For some it enriches life and reveals a depth 
of courage born of love and compassion. 
For others, it can become an instrument 
of oppression that justifies patterns of vio- 
lence by sacralizing unjust abuse as somehow 
beneficial. 

The Passion narratives address the histor- 
ical facts of unjust oppression. They reveal a 
frank description of our human condition— 
our collective violence and persecution 
against the innocent. They by no means 
suggest that God wants more effective and 
nicer victims to “forgive” greater sinners. As 
S. Mark Heim says, “The Passion narratives 
follow the script of sacrifice as diagnosis, not 
as prescription.” 

Jesus experienced extreme forms of 
dehumanization through his suffering and 
crucifixion. We must first pause and witness 
that horrible violence, lest we rush expedi- 
tiously to his “sacrificial generosity.” Jesus’ 
suffering teaches us neither to worship such 
dehumanization nor to perpetuate it. It 
impels us to stop it. His resurrection declares 
that this is possible. When we only wor- 
ship his suffering, then suffering becomes 
idolatry. Thus Paul urges us, “Do not be over- 
come by evil, but overcome evil with good” 
(Romans 12:21). = 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


A License to Pray 


THE RECENT Supreme Court rul- 
ing permitting prayer at government 
functions holds many ramifications 
for our day-to-day life, such as get- 
ting a comfortable seat at the city 
council meeting before the clerk 
starts reading the entire book of 
Revelation. 

In writing for the majority, 
Justice Anthony M. Kennedy held 
that public prayer is “deeply embed- 


“Please report to Window #12. 
And bring your Bible.” 
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ded in the history and tradition of 
this country” and should be permit- 
ted as a ceremonial practice. Like, 
maybe at the D.C. Department of 
Motor Vehicles: 


Driver: I’m here to renew my driv- 
er’s license. 


DMV clerk: Let us pray. 
Driver: Excuse me? 


DMV clerk: With every head bowed, 
and every eye closed, we pray to the 
Lord Jesus Christ that his love will 
pour out on this driver, and by the 
grace of the Living God, he will 
always come to a complete stop, 
when appropriate. 


Driver: Amen, I guess. Now, will I 
need to take a new photo? 


DMV clerk: God knows who you are 
and what you look like. Because, his 
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eye is on the sparrow, and I know he 
watches you. 

Driver: You're going to sing, aren't 
you? 

DMV clerk: I sing because I’m 
happy, I sing because I’m free, for 
his eye is ... 

Driver: Got it. God is always watch- 
ing me. 

DMV clerk: And we have several 
traffic cameras throughout the city 
to help God in that regard. 


Driver: Be that as it may, do I have 
to do anything else to renew my 
license? 


DMV clerk: Are you washed in the 
Blood of the Lamb? 


Driver: Um, I’m not sure. I show- 
ered this morning, but ... 


DMV clerk: We'll let it go this time. 
Okay, that'll be $47. 


Driver: That's a lot higher than last 
year. 


DMV clerk: I added 10 percent as 
a tithe to the church of your choice. 
Now, which style of license do you 
prefer: the Ten Commandments or 
Nativity scene? 


Driver: Surprise me. 

DMV clerk: You look like you need 
a good dose of the Old Testament 
today, so let’s go with that. And here 
are some tracts about the afterlife I 
think you'll enjoy. 

Driver: Should you be doing this? 
The Supreme Court ruled in favor 


of prayer at public proceedings, 
but I don't think you're supposed to 
proselytize. 


DMV clerk: Sir, these materials are 
nondenominational and nonsec- 
tarian so that, whatever religious 
expression you choose, you will 
have all the information you need 
to develop a personal relationship 
with the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Driver: That’s sounds suspiciously 
like the Great Commission. 


DMV clerk: We like to call it the D.C. 
Vehicular Code, praise the Lord. 


Driver: But when Justice Kennedy 
wrote the majority decision he was 
talking about a limited use of prayer 
at public gatherings, not spreading 
the gospel. 


DMV clerk: Kennedy is an old Irish 
Catholic name, isn’t it? Must be a 
good man. Not like those Jewish 
ladies on the court. You know, 
Ginsberg, Kagan, Goldameir. 


Driver: That’s Sotomayor. And she’s 
Roman Catholic. 


DMV clerk: Ah, a good Irish girl. 


Driver: No, she’s Latina. By the way, 
the guy behind me? 


DMV clerk: Yes? 
Driver: I think he’s Muslim. 
DMV clerk: Oh, goodie. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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Meet the 
SUSTAINERS 


CIRCLE 


SOJOURNERS MONTHLY GIVING CLUB 


Roommates. Interns. Friends. Sustainers. 


WE ARE PLEASED to introduce two of our new- 

est Sustainers, Sophia Har and Rebecca Kraybill! 

Hailing from the Twin Cities, Minn., and Lancaster, “a 
Pa., respectively, these two met last September 
when they moved to Washington, D.C., to join the 
Sojourners intern program. They share a room in 
the intern house and a cubicle at the office, where 
Sophia is advertising assistant and Rebecca is edi- ' 
torial assistant. ] 


. 


P hie 


A few months into their internship, they both joined 
the Sustainers Circle, giving back not only to the 
organization but also to the people they have come 
to know and love during their time here. 


“Sojourners asks questions that make people . 
uncomfortable,” Sophia explains. “Discomfort is 
the seed for growth, and Sojourners serves as a 


resource to nourish discomfort into compassion 
and compassion into action.” Rebecca adds, “It has 
been amazing to see how the messages of the mag- 
azine encourage people who were about to give 
up on the idea of faith inspiring action for social 
change. | am encouraged by the way Sojourners 
presents a more hopeful perspective on politics as 
an arena for justice and healing.” 


Sophia and Rebecca are excited to have this oppor- 
tunity to share in the work of Sojourners and to live 
with and learn from one another. Thank you, Sophia 
and Rebecca, for all the ways you have given to the 
movement for peace and justice! 


Lydia Kang 


Call 
1-800-714-7474 


and ask for “donor relations,” 
or visit sojo.net/monthly. 


Virginia Theological Seminary is an 
Episcopal seminary forming men and women 
for lay and ordained leadership within 
a residential community. 


MASTER PROGRAMS 
e Master in Divinity 
e Master of Arts 


DOCTOR OF MINISTRY 
> ¢ Ministry Development 
As ¢ Educational Leadership 
2 sy * Christian Spirituality 

> 


OTHER PROGRAMS 

e Non-Degree Studies 
Full- and Part-time 

¢ Post Graduate Diploma in 
Anglican Studies 


3737 Seminary Road « Alexandria, Va. 22304 TTT i TTT 
703-370-6600 


or toll free at 1-800-941-0083 


